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RESULTS @@) SPEAK FOR 
THEMSELVES 


There are definite reasons for the 


Superiority of LUMMUS Double Moting Multi-Jet Gans 


1. Simplicity 
2. Economy 
3. Sample 
4. Capacity 


“Your Best Bet is Multi-Jet’’ 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO. 


Dallas, Texas Columbus, Ga. Memphis, Tenn. 








Model “F” 2-Way Moting Air-Blast Gin 
Produces Fine sample — Clean Seed — Large Lint Turnout 


SPECIAL FEATURES of this outstanding CONTINEN- 
TAL GIN include— 


1. Roll Density Indicator with Automatic Control when 
operated in connection with CONTINENTAL’S Hul- 
ler-Cleaner-Feeders. 

2. Model “30” Huller Front that removes most of hulls 
not removed by overhead equipment, saves seed usual- 
ly dropped and eliminates loss of locks often exper- 
ienced with standard Huller Gin. 





To remove the breast from ginning position simply roll it away from the 
saws—no raising or lowering. The roll then may be dumped easily. 


Accurately machined “V” tracks and rollers maintain correct relation of 
ribs to saws. When desired, outer front can be moved quickly toward the roll 
box to deflect the cotton. Gin with similar features may be had in Brush Type. 
For complete information write— 


CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
DALLAS 








ATLANTA MEMPHIS 


















Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1905, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 8, 1897 





























ANOTHER FIRST 


IN SOLVENT EXTRACTION! 






~ 





| NEW RICE BRAN PLANT.... 
1 | ALLIS-CHALMERS EQUIPPED 



































N- 
ES — HERE'S THE NEWEST in continuous solvent extraction plants ... Send this handy coupon for illustrated 
the first of its kind in the world. Engineered and poo by Allis- 20-page bulletin and other information 
en | Chalmers for American Rice Growers Co-operative Association in Houston, ee continuous sol- 
ul- | Texas, this 50 ton rice bran mill is now in operation. siehietaliniaemnainamatiliaidbiai 
A-C SYSTEM PRODUCES OUTSTANDING RESULTS ¥ ALLIS-CHALMERS, 1047A SO. 70 ST § 
lis Four definite advantages resulting from this solvent extraction process have ‘ MILWAUKEE, WIS. H 
al- been apparent right from the start. 1) An edible and salable vegetable oil 1 Please send solvent extraction bul- & 
are —in quantities to 744 tons per day—has been produced from freshly t letin 13B6757A. ° 
milled rice bran... 2) Extracted meal is in great demand as a livestock feed 6 C) Aan tatesested te ialermation on est @ 
because it has higher protein content than raw bran... 3) Extracted bran 5 vow? extention of 1 
he can be kept indefinitely without danger of turning rancid .. . 4) Wax : wamaeed 
removed from rice bran by solvent extraction process, and now being lab- ' C) Please send A-C representative. . 
tested, may prove to be valuable by-product. i 4 
of These are the straight facts on a new solvent extraction product — 1 Name H 
oll milled rice bran. And Allis-Chalmers has sound, factual information on . H 
de. other vegetable oil products, too — such as soybeans, cottonseed and corn 1 ‘ 
i Ff é g Title 4 
germ .. . products in which A-C has pioneered. Why not discuss your } a 
solvent extraction possibilities with one of our friendly district office men. : . 
™ There’s no obligation. 8 Firm : 
i : 
io i 
AC : Address H 
ALLIS-CHALMERS <<) : : 
5 City State : 
3 Pioneers in the Field of Continuous Solvent Extraction + EE OT 
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‘‘CATERPILLAR”’ 
COMPLETE SERVICE 


Our department is manned by 
“Caterpillar”-trained mechanics— 
a modern shop of specialized 
tools and machines. For your con- 
venience, prompt field service. 





‘“‘CATERPILLAR”’ 
GENUINE PARTS 


We install and supply genuine 
“Caterpillar” _ This assures 
you accurate fitting and long-life 
that will equal or exceed the orig- 
inal’s performance! 





DIESEL ENGINES 


GEORGIA 


ILLINOIS 


MISSISSIPPI 


MISSOURI 


TEXAS 








ARKANSAS 





TRACTORS 
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J. A. RIGGS TRACTOR COMPANY 
Little Rock — Fort Smith — McGehee 
West Memphis 


YANCEY BROS. CO. 
Atlanta — Augusta 


JOHN FABICK TRACTOR CO. 


Salem — Marion 


STRIBLING BROS. MACHINERY CO. 
Jackson — Greenwood 


JOHN FABICK TRACTOR CO. 
St. Louis — Sikeston 


CENTRAL TEXAS MACHINERY CO. 
Abilene 


R. B. GEORGE EQUIPMENT CO. 
Dallas — Gladewater — Wichita Falls 


WM. K. HOLT MACHINERY CO. 
San Antonio — Corpus Christi — Weslaco 


WEST TEXAS EQUIPMENT CO. 
Amarillo — Lubbock 










MOTOR GRADERS 





EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 













A REI 


See RAEN * 
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Blscn-coaure samples are the aim 
of every ginner who wants to give his custom- 
ers the best of service — and himself the best 
of profits. Quality samples depend, first of all, 
on quality power .. . power that’s ample, de- 
pendable, uniform, and continuous, to assure 
correct-and-steady saw speed. If that’s what 
you want, a “Caterpillar” Diesel Cotton Gin 
Engine is the buy you'll never regret. It will 
give you the kind of satisfaction enjoyed by 
the owners of the Fisher Plantation Gin pic- 
tured here and located near Parma, Missouri. 

Starting with a D17000 that had proved to 
him the outstanding performance of “Cat” 
Diesels, Mr. Fisher didn’t hesitate about replac- 
ing it with a still larger model of the same 
make when extra cleaning equipment was 
added to handle mechanically picked cotton. 

“Caterpillar” Cotton Gin Engines are avail- 
able in sizes ranging up to 400 horsepower for 
continuous day and night operation. For fur- 
ther information, USE THE COUPON or see 
your “Caterpillar” dealer. Better still, do both. 
No obligation. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. ¢ PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CATERPILLAR 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


COTTON GIN ENGINES 
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Uulily POWER FOR 


QUALITY GINNING 


u 


c~ BUN eal 


LOOK UNDER THE HIDE 


| 

| 

| 

I Lubricating oils break down at high 
| operating temperatures, forming car- 
| bons, lacquers and gums —enemies of 
| long engine life. To prevent lube oil 
| breakdown, “Caterpillar” Engines are 
| equipped with oil coolers. Pistons are 
| oil sprayed to remove heat. Controlled 
| oil temperature preserves lubricating 
| qualities, reduces maintenance costs, 
| = he — profits. Look under the 

ide for quality. 
| 
ie 


O., Box CG-1, Peoria, Illinois 


TRACTOR C hice 
CATERPILLAR for Quality Ginning. 


Send me booklet, “Quality Power 


Name. ——= 





Address_ ete Be Ss cee 


Lj eee 
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IL MILL OPERATORS often ask why 
we manufacture three types of extraction 
processes—Expellers, Solvent Extraction Units, 
and equipment for the new EXSOLEX process. 
Here’s the answer in one sentence: No one ex- 
traction method meets all conditions for process- 
ing all types of oleaginous seeds and nuts. Different 
installations require different processes, depend- 
ing upon the size of the operation, the type 
of materials to be pressed, and the amount of 
investment to be made. 


Our 50 odd years of experience in the extrac- 
tion field enable us to fabricate equipment to 
meet almost every existing processing require- 
ment. In the case of continuous screw presses, 
no other company in the world has had any- 


thing comparable to the experience of The 
V. D. Anderson Company. In the case of sol- 
vent extraction, the popular outdoor Anderson 
units are unequaled for safety and efficiency. 
In addition, we have perfected the new 
EXSOLEX process combining PreExpellers 
and Solvent Extraction. 


Before entering any modernization or building 
program, get the data on all processes. The 
Anderson Engineer stands ready and willing 
to give you information on all three processes 
to enable you to select the equipment best 
suited for your needs. 

THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 


1941 WEST 96TH STREET ¢ CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


WORLD'S LARGEST SUPPLIER OF EXTRACTION EQUIPMENT 


*Exclusive Trade-Mark registered in U. S. Patent Office 


ANDERSON 


EXPELLERS 


»S SOLVENT EXTRACTION 


di 


EXSOLEX 
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2D SHOULD READ VOLUME 51 


PRESS__” 


Volume 52 JANUARY 21, 1950 Number 2 


Published every other Saturday in our own printing 
plant at 3116 Commerce Street, Dallas 1, Texas 


Officers and Editorial Staff 


B. P. RIDGWAY 
Vice-President and 
General Superintendent 


ANN JARRATT 
Editorial Assistant 


Washington Representatives 
(Editorial Only ) 
FRED BAILEY and JAY RICHTER 


744 Jackson Place, N.W 
Washington 6, D. C. 


RICHARD HAUGHTON 
President and Managing Editor 


DICK HAUGHTON, JR. 
Executive Vice-President and 
Advertising Manager 


GEORGE H. TRAYLOR 
Vice-President and Treasurer 


IVAN J. CAMPBELL 
Vice-President and Associate Editor 


Official Magazine of: 


National Cottonseed Products Association 
National Cotton Ginners’ Association Georgia Cotton Ginners’ Association 
Alabama Cotton Ginners’ Association Louisiana-Mississippi Cotton 
Arkansas-Missouri Ginners’ Association Ginners’ Association 
Arizona Ginners’ Association Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ Association 
California Cotton Ginners’ Association Tennessee Cotton Ginners’ Association 
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The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press is the Official Magazine of the foregoing asso- 
ciations for official communications and news releases, but the associations are in 
no way responsible for the editorial expressions or policies contained herein. 


Executive and Editorial Offices: 3116 Commerce St., Dallas 1, Texas 
Subscription Rates: 1 year $3; 2 years $5; 3 years $7; foreign $3.50 per year. 





f MAGATINE OF THE COTTON Gonmew 


Cottonseed cake and meal and other a Outta Prot Ssing io 

protein concentrates make livestock wai "4 
production efficient and economical, - 
whether it be cattle, hogs, or sheep 
like these pictured near Sun Valley, 
Idaho. Cattlemen and sheepmen used 
to be about as compatible as cobras 
and mongooses, and a scene like this 
would have made the tempers of old 
cattlemen boil. But today they realize 
there is a place for both mutton and 
beef in the diet of our people, and we 
owe them a vote of thanks for making 
an adequate supply of health-giving 
meats available to all of us. (Photo by 
A. Devaney, Inc.) 


THE COVER ggemmemennn " 
RESS exes 


Southern 
Cooks 


prefer... 


FAMED throughout 
the nation as fine cooks, 
more Southern home- 
makers continue to 
choose Swift’s Jewel 
shortening for better 
baking and frying. 

Careful and scienti- 
fic blending of choice 
ingredients to meet the 
rigid standards of 
Swift’s laboratories 
results in a pro. 
duct of outstanding 
performance. 

It’s easy to under- 
stand why Jewel is a 
favorite in the South. 


READ BY COTTON GINNERS, COTTONSEED CRUSHERS AND OTHER 
OILSEED PROCESSORS FROM CALIFORNIA TO THE CAROLINAS 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
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EARLY SEASON INSECT CONTROL INSURES... 












YELLOW-DEVIL SPRAY EARLY WITH KILTONE 
LOW-GALLONAGE SPRAYERS we KILTONE way 


are fast, economical and easy to operate 


(Above) The Cultivator Sprayer for early 
application. 


(Below) The Model 27 Yellow-Devil for mid- 
season spraying. 


Daylight application — less night work 
Works in the wind 


Saturates every plant thoroughly 








Sticks and stays where it is put 


More acres per day, more time to spray 


, Pe Fr PF FP 


No waste — sprayed directly on plants 





THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


DALLAS ATLANTA KANSAS CITY 
1739 Live Oak 320 Peachtree St., N. E. 1520 Grand Ave. 


AVAILABLE AT DEALERS-AND BRANCHES IN COTTON AREAS 
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are upkeep costs 
getting you down? 


Here’s how Enterprise Vertical Mills 
can cut your upkeep costs to the bone 


You’re in for a happy surprise from the first day you put an Enterprise 
Vertical Mill to work grinding cottonseed for expeller or screw-press 
milling. For that’s the day costly, outmoded equipment stops getting 
you down. No longer will the recurring high cost of bearing 
replacement and re-machining rolls cut into your profits. For 
the only upkeep requirements with an Enterprise Mill are 
occasional changing of screens as they wear out from long use. 
And with normal care, several seasons of continuous grinding may =) 
be had before new hammers are needed. Even at that, savings of better EVCM-3FS 
than $4,000 per year have been reported from leading cottonseed 

plants. So if upkeep costs are getting you down, better buy an 

Enterprise EVCM-3FS Mill—now. Write or call for full 

information and bulletins. 


ENTERPRISE Vertical Mills 





















secant eens ere 


PROCESS MACHINERY DIVISION OF ENTERPRISE ENGINE & FOUNDRY CO. 
18th & Florida Streets, San Francisco 10, California - Offices in Principal Cities 


poe 
Sa cet 
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customers prefer multiwalls 


because meal 


Farmers, feeders, ginners, 
feed mixers, feed dealers 
and brokers all showed 


for Multiwall Paper Bags 








a strong preference 


for meal-packing in 


a recent survey. 


Cleanliness, economy, full weight and protec- 
tion against insects, moisture and chemical de- 
terioration account for this customers’ preference 
for St. Regis Multiwall Paper Bags for meal- 
packing. 

Multiwalls fully protect clothes, floors, store- 
rooms and family cars and trucks from meal 
stains and grease. Built of strong, durable layers 
of tough kraft, St. Regis Multiwalls are easy and 
cheap to pack—easy to handle and stack— 
convenient to use—easy to get rid of empties. 

For you—a St. Regis Multiwall Packing Sys- 
tem means more meal packed per man hour, at 























lower cost! Write, phone or wire the nearest St. 
Regis Sales Office—a representative will be 
glad to give you the facts about Multiwalls for 
oil meal packaging and bigger profits. 


SALES SUBSIDIARY OF ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 











ST. REGIS 











you 


SALES CORPORATION 
230 PARK AVENUE e NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


BUY PROTECTION WHEN YOU BUY MULTIWALLS 





















Allentown, Pa. ° Atlanta 
Baltimore * Birmingham 


Boston ° Chicago 
Cleveland ° Denver 
Detroit ° Houston 


Kansas City, Mo. ° Los Angeles 
Lovisville * Minneapolis 


Wew York * Norfolk 


Ocala, Fla. ° San Francisco 


Seattle ° St. Louis 
In Canada: 


St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd. 
Montreal * Hamilton * Vancouver 
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THE STORAGE OF COTTONSEED 


By EDITH A. JENSEN, Fellow, National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association; MADELINE G. LAMBOU and A. M. 


ALTSCHUL, Southern Regional Research Laboratory’, 


Abstract 


The research program on improving 
the storage properties of cottonseed com- 
prises mill-scale experiments and labora- 
tory research. Information gained in the 
mill-scale storage experiments provides 
for accurate definition of the storage 
problem and makes possible the testing 
of conclusions based on laboratory ex- 
periments. The Fellow participated in a 
mill-scale storage test, in experiments on 
the effect of period of harvest of cotton 
on the properties of the seed and in ex- 
periments on formation of free fatty 
acids at constant temperature under 
aseptic conditions of storage. The mill- 
scale storage experiment is still under 
way (December 1949) and therefore only 
tentative conclusions are possible. Heat- 
ing was prevented by chemical treatment 
and free fatty acid formation was de- 
layed for approximately 52 days. In other 
experiments cottonseed was collected at 
intervals over a period of two months 
and analyzed for a number of seed char- 
acteristics. The results emphasized the 
fact that cottonseed is not a constant 
biological material. In a carefully con- 
trolled experiment, it was found that 
there are two types of free fatty acid de- 
velopment in moist cottonseed. One type 
is very rapid and seems to be associated 
with a rapid rise in growth of micro-or- 
ganisms in the seed. The other type is 
a gga and takes place even in sterile 
seeds. 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


Introduction 


Work on the development of methods 
for improving the storage properties of 
cottonseed requires a fundamental un- 
derstanding of changes that take place 
in cottonseed during handling and stor- 
age. Achievement of success in this field 
has necessitated a varied and widespread 
approach to the problem. It has been 
found at the Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory that treatment of moist cot- 
tonseed with chemicals inhibited heating 
and free fatty acids formation in seed 
stored in laboratory lots. Moreover, a 
method was developed for the rapid eval- 
uation of large numbers of chemicals 
for their ability to inhibit deteriorative 
processes in artificially moistened seeds. 
This development provided a new ap- 
proach to the problem of storage of seeds, 
and opened the possibility that chemical 
treatment could be used to advantage 
on a commercial scale in cottonseed oil 
mills. 

A» number of mill-scale experiments 
have been conducted in cooperation with 


MISS EDITH JENSEN, NCPA Fellow assigned to research on the storage of cotton- 
seed, is shown adjusting the equipment by which it is possible to control the moisture 
content, temperature, and atmosphere surrounding cottonseed in experiments on ef- 
fect of chemical treatment on formation of free fatty acids. 
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the cottonseed oil processing industry for 
the purpose of: 

(1) Testing the soundness of conclu- 
sions based on laboratory experiments 
using chemical treatment, and 

(2) Obtaining accurate information 

on the exact nature of the cottonseed 
storage problem. 
Experience gained in mill-scale experi- 
ments is used in developing a more com- 
prehensive approach to the storage prob- 
lem and in planning further laboratory 
research programs to understand more 
thoroughly the nature of the biological 
processes that take place in cottonseed 
during storage and the changes that are 
induced by chemical treatment. 


The laboratory program on storage in- 
cludes: 


_ (1) Research on the development of 
inexpensive seed treating formulations 
which will equal or will be superior in 
performance to the treatments already 
used in mill-scale tests. 

(2) Research on the nature of the 
causative agents in deterioration. An at- 
tempt is being made to differentiate be- 
tween deterioration caused by micro-or- 
ganisms on the seed and that initiated by 
the seed enzymes themselves. Toward this 
end the effect of various types of chemi- 
cal treatment and irradiation on the en- 
zymes and the mirco-organisms is being 
investigated. 


(3) Investigation of the enzymes in- 
volved in respiration and free fatty acids 
formation so as to obtain a complete pic- 
ture of the mechanism of deterioration 
in the seed. 

(4) Development of methods of meas- 
urement of the potential of the seed to 
heat and deteriorate. Such methods are 
urgently needed to enable the operator 
to be able to predict the storage proper- 
ties of individual lots of seed, and to 
correlate the effect of methods of han- 
dling and harvesting upon the storage 
properties of these materials. 

This research program can not be sup- 
ported by the needs of one single com- 
modity. The fact that the research work 
at the Southern Regional Research Lab- 
oratory involves not only the storage of 
cottonseed, but also the storage of south- 
ern-grow flaxseed and of rice, makes it 
possible to develop an extensive storage 
research program which will be appli- 
cable to all three commodities. In addi- 
tion, the results obtained on storage 
experiments on any one of these com- 
‘Annual Report of the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association Fellow for the year 1949. 


One of the laboratories of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Chemistry, Agricultural 
gy Administration, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 
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modities are applicable to general stor- 
age problems on all grains and seeds. 

Close contact is maintained in the 
course of this work with the cottonseed 
processing industry, the agricultural 
chemical manufacturing industry, the 
state agricultural experiment stations 
that are conducting their own storage 
experiments, and plant physiologists of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and 
Agricultural Engineering. 

In order for maximum benefit to be ob- 
tained from the work of the National 
Cottonseed Products Association Fellow, 
and to enable this association to be in 
touch with all phases of the storage re- 


® Research on 


search work, the program of the Fellow 
was not confined to any one aspect of the 
problem. 


Work in which the Fellow Participated 


A. Mill-scale storage research. A mill- 
scale storage experiment is being con- 
ducted on freshly-harvested cottonseed 
having a moisture content of about 18 
percent and a free fatty acids content 
of about 3.7 percent. The purpose of this 
experiment is to determine if chemical 
treatment using the mixture previously 
used in mill-scale experiments would ef- 
fectively inhibit heating of the seeds, and 
would prevent the formation of free 


fatty acids in the seed oil. The seed was 
treated with a mixture of propylene gly- 
col dipropionate and 1,3-dimethyl-4,6-bis- 
chloromethylbenzene, and was then stored 
in a bin equipped with aeration facilities. 
A similar quantity of untreated cotton- 
seed was stored in a bin alongside the 
chemically treated seed so that there 
could be a direct comparison of the be- 
havior of the two lots of seed. Both the 
chemically treated and the control seed 
were aerated for 20 days following their 
storage in the bins. During this period 
the moisture content was reduced to ap- 
proximately 14.5 percent. The seed piles 

(Continued on Page 31) 


FRACTIONATION OF COTTONSEED MEATS” 


By C. G. REUTHER, Jr., Fellow, National Cottonseed 
Products Association; J. J. SPADARO and E. A. GAS- 
TROCK, Southern Regional Research Laboratory’, New 


Abstract 


The progress on the fractionation of 
cottonseed is reviewed from the original 
experiments to its present status, and 
the contribution of the N.C.P.A. Fellow 
to the advance of cottonseed research is 
discussed. 

A process for the fractionation of cot- 
tonseed meats has been further developed 
to make possible increased yields of fine 
meal, essentially free of pigment glands. 
Feed flakes suitable for partial solvent 
extraction prior to fractionation have 
been produced. Quantities of products 


C. G. REUTHER, JR., NCPA Fellow at the Southern Regional Research Laboratory, 
has been assigned to the work on fractionation of cottonseed meats since January 1, 
1948. He is shown changing the impeller depth of the liquid type disintegrator used 
for detaching the meal tissue from the glands. 


Orleans, Louisiana 


necessary for larger scale evaluation 
have been made. 
Introduction 


For over 24 years the National Cotton- 
seed Products Association has actively 
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supported research fellowships on cotton- 
seed products in the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. During the past two years 
one of these fellowships has been held 
by C. G. Reuther, Jr., who has assisted 
a research group of chemical engineers 
in planning, conducting and evaluating 
engineering investigations at the South- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory on the 
development of a process for fractiona- 
tion of cottonseed meats to produce meal 
and oil essentially free of pigment glands 
and pigment glands essentially free of 
meal. The following report highlights 
some of the direct and cooperative work 
of the group whose accomplishment has 
enabled Mr. Reuther to contribute, in the 
spirit of the fellowship, to the advance 
of cottonseed research. 

In the fractionation process either de- 
fatted or undefatted cottonseed flakes are 
disintegrated in a solvent slurry to de- 
tach the meal tissue from the pigment 
glands (2,6). The disintegrate. solids 
are then separated either by the gravity 
flotation method (mixed solvents, sp. gr. 
of 1.378) (9), or by the differential set- 
tling method (single solvent, such as hex- 
ane) (8). After separation by either 
method the solids fractions are recov- 
ered from the oil-solvent mixtures, 
termed miscellas, which are in turn evap- 
orated to recover the oil and solvents. 


Development of a Pilot-Plant 
Process 


Commercially, the gravity flotation 
method was not considered practical ow- 
ing to the many uneconomical aspects of 
the process (7,8) brought on primarily 
by the high-boiling, toxic solvent re- 
quired. Consequently, a pilot plant was 
constructed to investigate an alternate 
process termed differential settling. 

(Continued on Page 35) 


‘Annual Report of the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association Fellow for the year 1949, 

Report of a study made under the Research and 
Marketing Act of 1946. 

3One of the laboratories of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Chemistry, Agricultural 
meseaveh Administration, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 
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Late Report from Washington: 





USDA Seeks Trade Cooperation 
In 1950 Price Support Program 


Special from 


FRED BAILEY and JAY RICHTER 


Washington Representatives 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 


Washington, Jan. 18 (Wire)—Ginners 
and crushers are almost sure to figure in 
this year’s cottonseed price support pro- 


gram. 

USDA is dead set on 1950 support 
through grower loans, instead of pur- 
chase of seed or end products. However, 
officials are anxious, following last year’s 
fiasco, to move loan seed through trade 
channels. Storage would be at mills 
rather than on farms or in warehouses. 


e Oil Mills Can Handle Crop—Oil mill 
facilities are more than adequate to han- 
dle the prospective 21-million-acre crop, 
according to T. H. Gregory, executive 
vice-president of the National Cottonseed 
Products Association. 

Mr. Gregory is confident, following 
Washington conferences this week, that 
trade and government can get together 
on a support program. 


e Officials Want Industry Help—USDA 
is still smarting over trade protests 
against the 1949 program .... and has 
no stomach for a repetition. 

Officials frankly admit they will be out 
to win trade cooperation for a loan pro- 
gram at upcoming Memphis meetings 
with oil mill representatives Jan. 30-31 
and ginners Feb. 1-2. 

Department insiders are talking $3 per 
ton for ginners this year, in contrast to 
the $1.50 offered last year for handling 
seed en route to mills. Officials now ad- 
mit, privately, that it is impossible for 
ginners to come out on the lower figure. 

At the Memphis meetings will be As- 
sistant Director John Dean, Bob Sherman 
and Sam Crockett of PMA’s Cotton 
Branch. PMA Chief Ralph Trigg must 
remain in Washington for farm budget 
hearings. 


e Support Rate to Be About the Same— 
Support rate to producers under a loan 
program would be about the same as in 
1949, or $49.50 per ton. Ginners would 
be asked to turn down wet seed, but 
moisture tests would not be required. 

Average crushing cost in 1948-49 was 
$16 per ton. Government allowances to 
oil mills for processing loan seed can be 
worked out with comparative ease, in 
Mr. Gregory’s view. Big issue is what to 
do about seed that deteriorates. 

The government has purchased about 
600,000 tons of seed under the 1949 pro- 
gram... . 500,000 tons in West Texas. 
Only 1,800 tons have been stored on 
farms under loan. The 1949 purchase 
program has been extended to Feb. 15 
due to high yields and late harvest in 
some areas. 


Only Congress Can Clear Up 
Acreage Allotment Mess 


The cotton allotment mess is still just 
that. Only congressional action can now 
clear it up. 

The House may act soon to increase al- 
lotments for “hardship” cases, but Sen- 
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ate action could be delayed until long 
after planting starts about Feb. 1. 


e USDA Cannot Reallocate Acreage — 
USDA is determined to stick by its le 
gal eagles. They had already decided 
.... and most observers here agree.... 
that the department has no power to in- 
crease allotments. Now the lawyers have 
come up with another one: namely, that 
the department is powerless to reallo- 
cate to hardship cases acreage “turned 
back” by growers with excessive allot- 
ments. 

A department survey shows growers 
would turn back about 360,000 acres for 
reallocation. Officials admit that would 
“help some,” but insist they are power- 
less to move until Congress clears the 
way. 





PMA Officials to Meet 
With Oil Millers, Ginners 


Representatives of USDA’s Production 
and Marketing Administration have 
scheduled meetings with invited repre- 
sentatives of the cottonseed crushing 
and ginning industries in Memphis to 
discuss the 1950 cottonseed parity pro- 
gram. 

About a dozen oil millers have been 
asked to meet with Assistant Director 
John Dean, Bob Sherman and Sam Crock- 
ett of PMA’s Cotton Branch Jan. 30-31 - 
in Memphis. On Feb. 1 and 2, 12 invited 
ginners will meet with the USDA men 
to talk about this year’s price support 
program. Ralph Trigg, PMA adminis- 
trator and president of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, will be unable to at- 
tend the Memphis sessions because of 
farm budget hearings in Washington. 

The meetings will be open only to in- 
vited ginners and oil millers. 


Oklahoma Crushers to Meet 
June 4-5-6 in Sulphur 


Horace Hayden, Oklahoma City, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Oklahoma Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association, has an- 
nounced that organization’s annual con- 
vention will be held June 4-5-6 in Sul- 
phur, Okla. The Artesian Hotel will be 
headquarters for the meeting. 





Tough Fight, Ma, but We Won! 


MARGARINE TAXES REPEALED 


Beating down three attempts of dairy-state Senators to delay action with 
civil rights debate, the Senate voted, 56 to 16, to repeal all federal taxes and 
licensing fees on colored margarine in a night session Jan. 18. 

Final repeal of the discriminatory fees, which have been in effect 64 years, 
was assured by the agreement of both houses to the basic idea of removing fed- 
eral restrictions on sale and shipment of colored margarine. 

Since the House last year passed a similar bill, there now remains only 
the routine working out of slight differences in the two measures in a confer- 
ence committee of House and Senate members and approval of the changes by 
the two bodies before the bill goes to the president for his signature. 

The House bill required that margarine served in public eating places be 








offered in triangular form. The Senate agreed, but added specifications that 
all margarine offered for retail sale be packaged in triangular shape and weigh 
not more than one pound, that the Food and Drug Administration keep close 
inspection on both margarine and butter production, and that penalties be pro- 
vided for misrepresentation in advertising. 

The first major piece of legislation to pass either house since Congress met 
Jan. 3, the vote was a victory for the Cotton Belt, which produces most margar- 
ine ingredients, and for the nation’s housewives, who have had to color their 
own or pay at least 10 cents per pound more for it. 

Dairy-state Senators making determined last-minute efforts to delay pass- 
age by bringing up civil rights and excise tax repeal were promised votes on 
those issues “on their own merits” this year by administration leaders. 

During a hectic day of roll calling, the Senate defeated (60-20) an effort 
by Sen. William Langer (N. D., R.) to write an anti-lynching law into the bill: 
defeated (59-17) a motion by Sen. Langer to set aside the margarine bill and 
take up the fair employment practices bill for debate; defeated (59-17) his ef- 
fort to write an antipoll-tax law into the bill; defeated (43-32) an attempt by 
Sen. Hugh Butler (Neb., R.) to repeal all luxury and nuisance excise taxes. 

Only one Democrat, Sen. Pat McCarran of Nevada, voted with the dairy 
bloc on the civil rights proposals. Republicans split almost evenly on the civil 
rights votes. 

State action will be necessary to end restrictions on sale of margarine in 
17 states which still have such laws. 

Comment from Our Washington Bureau 

Washington, Jan. 19 (Wire)—Approval of the conference decision is fore- 
gone ....in light of margarine’s demonstrated strength. Four of the five Sen- 
ate conferees, already named, are known to favor margarine. They are Senators 
George of Georgia, Byrd of Virginia, Connally of Texas and Taft of Ohio. Posi- 
tion of Senator Millikin of Colorado is in doubt, although he voted for margar- 
ine in the Senate showdown. House conferees are to be named soon by Rep. 
Harold Cooley of North Carolina, House Agriculture Committee chairman. 
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A PERFECT COMBINATION: 


SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 
& 
GUARANTEED DEALER PROFIT 





SOLD EVERYWHERE BY QUALITY SEEDSMEN 


THE SINKERS CORPORATION 
KENNETT, MISSOURI 
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ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. BUILD A NEW 
FOOD PLANT AT MONTERRY, MEXICO 


In the plant, Mexican farmers, Mexican laborers 


and Mexican industry will help to produce 


vegetable oil products second to none in quality 





THIS NEW, modern food processing plant was opened Jan. 14 in Monterrey, Mexico, 
by, Anderson, Clayton & Co. The main building and processing plants cover approxi- 
mately 10,000 square feet. There are more than 18 miles of pipe installed in the build- 
ing and more than 30 miles of electric cable. The plant is capable of producing 24,000 
long tons of products per year, which makes it the largest of its kind in Mexico. 


GAINST a backdrop of the ancient 
Sierra Madre Mountains, Ander- 
son, Clayton & Co. this week began op- 
eration of a modern food processing 
plant, an important industrial develop- 
ment in Mexico’s principal industrial 
city, designed to utilize that country’s 
developing resources. 

W. L. Clayton, chairman of the board 
of Anderson, Clayton & Co., was the prin- 
cipal speaker at dedication ceremonies 
Saturday, Jan. 14. He told 15,000 vis- 


itors that the new installation “is one of * 


the finest and most modern food process- 
ing plants in the world,” and added that 
“Mexican farmers, Mexican laborers and 
Mexican industry will help to produce 
vegetable oil products second to none in 
quality.” 

The Licenciado Antonio Martinez Baes, 
Mexican secretary of commerce repre- 
senting President Aleman, formally 
opened the big new plant and threw the 
switch that set into operation the pro- 
duction of shortenings, margarine, salad 
oil and dressings, and other food products 
from vegetable oils produced in Mexico. 

Just before the opening ceremonies, a 
special tour of the plant was given sev- 
eral hundred specially-invited guests. Af- 
ter the ceremonies, the general public 
crowded through the entire plant. The 
dedication program was broadcast over 
a network of 82 stations, the largest com- 
mercial hookup of stations in the coun- 
try’s history. 
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Mr. Clayton told the visitors that An- 
derson, Clayton & Co. had been dealers 
in raw cotton in Mexico for 27 years, and 
that “we have always been treated fairly 
by the Mexican government and the Mex- 
ican people.” 

He added, “This is the realization of 
a dream come true. Many years ago, my 





associates and I dreamed of the day when 
we could build a modern food industry of 
which you and we could be proud, with 
Mexican materials, Mexican technical su- 
pervision, supplemented by some mate- 
rial and technical assistance from the 
United States.” 

In closing, Mr. Clayton thanked the 
farmers and laborers of Mexico and the 
various Mexican industries and govern- 
mental authorities for their part in mak- 
ing the new plant possible. 

“This plant,” he said, “is another step © 
forward in the development of the re- 
sources of Mexico by Mexican laborers 
and technicians for the benefit of all of 
the Mexican people. I am proud to be as- 
sociated with this new industry, for I 
believe it to be one more symbol of the 
bright future which lies ahead for Mex- 
ico and her people.” 

Other speakers at the opening were Dr. 
Ignacio Morenes Prieto, governor of the 
Mexican state of Nuevo Leon, who wel- 
comed the new plant to Monterrey, and 
Tomas A. Zertuche, director of the plant. 
Mr. Zertuche was described by Mr. Clay- 
ton as a man without whose faith, intel- 
ligence and industry the plant could not 
have been built. 

Mr. Zertuche said, “The present gener- 
ation of Mexican industrialists no longer 
accepts mediocre technical solutions for 
inferior installations. It wants the best.” 

“And,” he added, “we must have indus- 
trial superiority within our practical 
possibilities, so that our people may have 
the high standard of living which we all 
want.” 

Virtually all materials used in con- 
struction of the new plant were pur- 
chased in Mexico. Mexican industries also 
will be the chief suppliers of packaging 
equipment to be used. The plant manufac- 
turing processes will utilize Mexican veg- 
etable oils produced from cottonseed, 
sesame seed and peanuts. 

A distinguished group of Mexican gov- 
ernment representatives attended the 
opening, as well as a large Houston del- 
egation, including Mr. and Mrs. Maurice 
McAshan, Leland Anderson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Dupuy Bateman, Jr., James Still- 
well, Mr. and Mrs. William Argue and 
Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Fields. 


CHEMISTS CHECK and re-check the controlled quality of food products produced 
in the new Anderson, Clayton & Co. plant near Monterrey. 
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By FRED BAILEY 


and JAY RICHTER 


Washington Representatives 


The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 


e Economy Is “Just Talk”—Washington 
economy talk is just that—talk. 

The President’s budget estimates call 
for further deficit financing, despite the 
relatively high prosperity being enjoyed 
by the nation’s economy. Most economists 
have long maintained that prosperous 
times should be accompanied by careful 
budgeting and cutbacks in spending. 

Truman has decided to ignore that dic- 
tum. ; 

From the point of view of agriculture, 
the high-level budget means protection 
against further sharp price drops—at 
least for the time being. The Truman 
budget for USDA calls for an increase 
of about $60 million above last year’s ap- 
propriation. 

Legislation already has been intro- 
duced on Capitol Hill to increase the 
Commodity Credit Corporation’s lending 
authority by $2 billion—from $4% billion 
to $6% billion. CCC probably will be 
granted the boost, assuring greater lee- 
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way in price support of farm commodi- 
ties, including cotton. 

In general, the same crops which were 
supported in 1949 will be supported in 
1950 ....and at approximately the same 
levels. Dollars-and-cents support for cot- 
ton, rice and peanuts will be on the basis 
of 90 percent of parity as of next July 15. 


e No Early Senate Action on Allotment 
—Early Senate action to clear up the 
cotton allotment mess is not anticipated 
in Washington. 

Lawmakers in the lower house, from 
cotton states, are expected to take action, 
probably along lines suggested by Chair- 
man Harold Cooley (N. C.) of the Agri- 
culture Committee. But House action 
won’t mean anything unless the Senate 
follows suit. 

The Cooley solution provides that 
growers may be allocated not less than 
70 percent of the average acreage planted 
to cotton in 1946-47-48, or 50 percent of 


the highest acreage of any one of the 
three years. 

In both cases credit for war crops 
would be counted as acreage planted in 
cotton. Growers would not be given ad- 
ditional acreage, however, unless they 
asked for it at county offices of USDA’s 
PMA. 

Growers who have cotton allotments 
in excess of what they intend to plant 
would be asked to surrender the surplus 
to the county PMA committee for re-allo- 
cation within the county. Acreage left 
over after the 70-50 adjustments are 
made could be distributed to farmers 
whose allotments are considered “inade- 
quate.” 

The Cooley proposal also provides that 
any state with an excess could distrib- 
ute it to counties where the cotton allot- 
ment is less than 35 percent of total tilled 
acreage .... and where cotton history 
shows the present allocation to be inade- 
quate. 


e Peanut Adjustment Asked—The Cooley 
amendment also revises the 1949 pea- 
nut allotment formula to provide that 
no state allotment shall be reduced by a 
greater percentage than the reduction in 
the national peanut goal. 

Object is to correct a 1949 law which 
would have cut Alabama and Texas acre- 
age more than in other states. The 
amendment would give each of the states 
an additional 40,000 to 50,000 acres. 

Prospects for action on the peanut 
provision are no better in the Senate than 
on cotton. 


e Imports Must Be Expanded—The cot- 
ton industry has a big stake in the suc- 
cess of a Foreign Farm Trade commit- 
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tee, recently named by Agriculture Sec- 
retary Brannan, in finding ways and 
means of increasing U.S. exports. 

At its first meeting recently the com- 
mittee, composed of trade, farm organi- 
zation and educational leaders, concluded 
that “imports must be expanded if the 
U.S. is to retain its export market.” 

The implication is that this country is 
forgetting that trade is a two-way street. 

Other points stressed by committee 
members, named by Secretary Brannan 
to help frame U.S. trade policy, included 
(1) the need for adjustments in govern- 
ment-erected trade barriers at home and 
abroad, (2) the need to free foreign cur- 
rencies that are now inconvertible and 
(3) stimulation of private U.S. invest- 
ment in foreign nations. 

Southern representatives on the com- 
mittee . . .. which is being given the 
endorsement and full backing of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council ~ - include: 
Homer L. Brinkley, American Rice Grow- 
ers, Lake Charles, La.; E. F. Creekmore, 
E. F. Creekmore and Co., New Orleans; 
and Paul D. Sanders, editor, Southern 
Planter, Richmond, Va. 


e Lobbying Probe Unlikely—Don’t look 
for much more than publicity from the 
House committee established to probe 
lobby activity in Washington .... at 
least during this session. 

The reasons are two: first, it is an elec- 
tion year, and many lobbies are powerful 
vote getters; second, the lobby committee 
is split on the question of whether its 
investigations should be primarily of 
government agencies or of private 
groups. 

The committee is directed to study all 
lobbying activities “intended to influence, 
encourage, promote or retard legisla- 
tion,” including activities of the federal 
government. 

Headed by Rep. Frank Buchanan, 
Pennsylvania Democrat, the committee 
has been voted $40,000 and full subpena 
powers. 

Among the most potent lobbies in 
Washington are the major farm organi- 
zations—the Farm Bureau, the National 
Grange, the Farmers Union and the 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives. But it 
is unlikely the probers, all of whom must 
seek re-election next fall, will give the 
farm groups any cause for concern. 


e Brannan Plan Campaign — Brannan 
Plan supporters, with little hope for ac- 
tion in Congress this year, are laying 
plans for carrying on a grass roots cam- 
paign to sell the Secretary’s program. 

The climax will come at election time 
next fall. 

The 1950 campaign gets under way on 
Jan. 28 at a Southern conference of big- 
wheel Democrats in Raleigh, N. C. 
Speakers at the session are to include the 
Veep, Secretary Brannan and Labor Sec- 
retary Tobin. 

Although not scheduled as strictly a 
farm meeting, the Raleigh session will 
give the Brannan Plan a prominent po- 
sition on the agenda. An effort to draw 
Southern support is to be made through 
invitations to governors of Southern 
States. 

Any doubt that the Truman adminis- 
tration is behind the Brannan farm pro- 
gram vanished with the President’s state- 
of-the-union message. Mr. Truman did 
not mention the Secretary’s farm plan 
by name, but made it clear he favors a 
“production payment system” of price 
support. 

Direct production payments to pro- 
ducers for support of perishable commod- 
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ities ....in lieu of government purchases 
and loans .... are what Brannan wants 
most. He would also like authority to use 
such payments for support of cotton.... 
if and when other support methods prove 
inadequate. 


89.4 Percent of Farmers 


Voting Favored Quotas 


USDA has announced that 89.4 per- 
cent of the cotton growers voting in the 
national cotton marketing quota refer- 
endum on Dec. 15, 1949, favored quotas. 
Of the 644,135 votes cast in the refer- 
endum, the official tally showed that 575,- 
963 growers voted for marketing quotas 
while 68,172 growers voted against quo- 
tas. 


Trade Advisory Committee 
Asks Study of Problems 


The Foreign Agricultural Trade Pol- 
icy Advisory Committee, which concluded 
its first meeting in Washington on Jan. 
6, has submitted to Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Brannan a list of seven areas which, 
according to the committee, require full 
exploration before specific policy recom- 
mendations are made. 


In submitting its first report, the com- 
mittee stressed the magnitude of the for- 
eign trade problem and the need for de- 
tailed study by both government and 
trade groups. Named recently to advise 
USDA on foreign agricultural trade pol- 
icies, the committee will hold its second 
meeting March 17-18. 
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Cotton Needs and Deserves 
“Hindoo” 2 Lb. Bagging 


which continues to be, as it always has been, | | 
the strong, rugg 
rial that makes a g 
holds the hooks, that withstands all the rig- 
ors of handling and weather. Its scientific 
open-weave construction is an added protec- 


YES, “HINDOO” IS THE BEST BAGGING! 
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PEXCLUDING BUTTER, INCLUDING LARD ( FEDERALLY INSPECTED PRODUCTION ), EDIBLE BEEF FATS, AND 
CORN, COTTONSEED, EDIBLE OLIVE, PEANUT, SESAME, AND SOYBEAN OILS. PRODUCTION INCLUDES 
EXPORTS OF SOYBEANS AND PEANUTS FOR CRUSHING ABROAD. 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


December is normally the peak month in total preduction of fats and oils. Stocks, 
however, usually continue to rise to the end of February or March. Output of edible 
fats and oils other than butter in 1949-50 is expected to be about the same as a year 
earlier, but it has been concentrated more in the early part of the marketing season 


than it was a year ago. 


FATS AND OILS SITUATION 


® December estimates indicate record domestic pro- 
duction for 1949-50 season, with butter and lard increases 
offsetting peanut oil decline. Early season output is unusually 
large percentage of expected total. 


Summary 


December crop estimates indicate that 
production of fats and oils from domestic 
materials in the year beginning October 
1949 probably will total over 12 billion 
pounds, including oil equivalent of soy- 
beans and peanuts exported for crush- 
ing abroad, according to the year-end 
report of USDA’s Outlook and Situation 
Board. This is about two percent larger 
than output in 1948-49 and is well above 
the wartime peak of 11 billion pounds. 

An increase of 13 percent in the 1949 
pig crops will result in a substantial rise 
in the production of lard and greases 
in 1949-50. Total production of inedible 
tallow and greases may expand about 
five percent over the 2.1 billion pounds 
produced in 1948-49. 

Total output of edible fats and oils 
may be nearly 8.9 billion pounds com- 
pared with over 8.7 billion pounds a 
year earlier, with increases in butter and 
lard more than offsetting a decline in 
peanut oil. 

An unusually large percentage of the 
total output of edible fats and oils for 
the marketing year apparently has been 
produced early in the season. Factory 
production of edible fats and oils in Oc- 
tober and November totaled 1,550 mil- 
lion pounds, 12 percent more than a 
year earlier, compared with only the 
slight increase expected for the 1949-50 
season as a whole. Production in Septem- 
ber 1949 was 20 percent larger than a 
year earlier, mainly as a result of early 
marketing of hogs from the 1949 spring 
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crop and of early maturity and crushing 
of 1949-crop soybeans. 

Prices of most domestic fats and oils 
in November and December averaged 
slightly below October levels. Prices of 
imported oils, except olive oil, averaged 
slightly higher than in October and were 
high in relation to prices of domestic oils. 
Prices of edible vegetable oils strength- 
ened somewhat in late November and De- 
cember. The price of lard declined in 
early December but advanced sharply fol- 
lowing announcement of resumption of 
government purchases of lard for ship- 
ment to Germany. 

A national peanut acreage allotment 
for 1950 of 2.1 million acres was an- 
nounced Nov. 30. This allotment is 20 per- 
cent smaller than the allotment for 1949. 

In a referendum held Dec. 15, farmers 
approved the 1950 national cotton mar- 
keting quota of 11.7 million bales pro- 
claimed earlier by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. The national cotton acreage al- 
lotment for 1950 was set at 21 million 
acres, 30 percent less than the acreage 
in cultivation July 1, 1949. 

It was announced Dec. 21 that future 
marketings of tung nuts from the 1949 
crop will be supported at $60 a ton, basis 
17.5 percent oil content. This is $11 per 
ton above the season average price for 
the 1948 crop and about $3.50 per ton 
below the supported level for the 1947 
crop. 

The price of 92-score butter is to be 
supported from Jan. 1, 1950 through 
March 1951 at 60 cents per pound (car- 
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load lots, f.o.b. any point in the United 

States). The support was 59 cents per 

pound from Feb. 8 to July 26, 1949, and 

cents per pound from July 27 to 
ec. 31. 


Outlook 


e 1949-50 Output of Domestic Fats and 
Oils—Total output of fats and oils from 
domestic materials in the year beginning 
October 1949 probably will exceed 12 bil- 
lion pounds, compared with last year’s 
record high of 11.8 billion pounds. These 
figures include oil equivalent of soy- 
beans and peanuts exported for crushing 
abroad. 

The 1949 fall pig crop numbered 37 
million. This was 10 percent larger than 
a year earlier and was the largest fall 
crop since 1948. The 1949 spring and fall 
crops totaled 96 million, 13 percent more 
than a year earlier and also the most 
since 1948. As a result, production of lard 
and grease in the year beginning October 
1949 will total substantially more than 
a year earlier. Production of federally 
inspected lard in October-December 1949, 
on the basis of preliminary indications 
for December, was about 590 millio 
pounds, 13 percent larger than a year 
earlier. 

The 1949 output of cottonseed was 
about nine percent larger than a year 
earlier, if the same ratio between pro- 
duction of cotton lint and cottonseed is 
assumed for 1949 as the average for 
1944-48. A 21 percent decline is estimated 
in the 1949 peanut crop. Production of 
soybeans this year is nearly as large as 
the 1948 record high, with record yields 
about offsetting a moderate decline in 
acreage. 

The 1949 crop of flaxseed is 20 percent 
smaller than last year, but production of 
linseed oil in 1949-50 is likely to be as 
large as a year earlier because part of the 
heavy carry-over of flaxseed into 1949-50 
will be crushed. 

In addition to the net increase ex- 
pected in oil-and-fat production on the 
basis of the 1949 crop estimates, an in- 
crease in butter production is indicated 
for 1949-50. Output of creamery butter 
in October-December was about 12 per- 
cent larger than a year earlier. It is ex- 
pected that butter output will continue 
above the 1948-49 level because of some- 
what larger output of farm milk and a 
decline in exports of manufactured dairy 
products. 


e Large Early-Season Production—Out- 


put of edible fats and oils in the 10 
months December 1949-September 1950 
may be slightly less than the 7.1 billion 
pounds produced (or exported as pea- 
nuts and soybeans) a year earlier. A sub- 


stantial decline in output of edible vege- i 


table oils, compared with output in De- 
cember 1948-September 1949, may not be 
quite offset by increases in lard and but- 
ter production. 

Crushing of oilseeds in September-No- 


vember this year not only was at a rec- | 
ord high but also was unusually large in | 
relation to the prospective totals for the © 
1949-50 crop year. With a considerable | 


part of the 1949 soybean crop harvested 


before October, there were substantial © 


crushings of the new crop in September. 
Soybean processing and exports rose in 
October 1949 to 19.5 million bushels com- 
pared with 13.9 million bushels a year 
earlier. As the 1949 crop was about the 
same as a year earlier, the total supply 
of soybeans available on Nov. 1 for crush- 
ing and export apparently was smaller 
than a year earlier by about 10 million 
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bushels or the equivalent of about 100 
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f lard Crushing of new crop cottonseed in 
‘tober 


é August-November 1949 comprised 36 per- 
than | cent of the crop, the same as last year. 
erally 5 Output of cottonseed oil was larger, how- 
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millio | 1948, reflecting the increase in the 1949 


year §& d i i i 
Breer rf ys: SEED PROTECTANT 


pounds of oil. 












| was é the yield per ton crushed continues as 
_ year high as indicated by the outturn in Au- 
or fe ee eee of oes 
il in Decem 1949-August 1950 - 
e for cuir wk toe around 1,100 million lh Both ginners and buyers of treated cottonseed have learned 
= 50 to 100 million pounds more than a year the dollars-and-cents advantages of using Dow 9-B Seed 
lon 0 earlier. Production in August and Sep- . 
ee - f tember 1960, however, probably will be Protectant. Here’s what it does: 
as 5 materially smaller than in the corres- 
ine in | ponding months of tie since cotton (1) Coats each seed with a chemical film, giving protection 
a 
ercent ee oe re eer against fungi which cause pre-emergence damping off. 
‘ion 0 
he os Recent Developments (2) Disinfects the seed surface, halting the spread of an- 
— ° Not Much Change in Prices—Prices of thracnose, angular leaf spot, and certain other 
most domestic fats and oils in November 
and December averaged below October destructive diseases. 
Se the levels, The price of olive oil has declined 
vo bs : — —* early fall, reflecting the 
A - arge 9 iterranean olive crop. 
—_ ‘ pe - —_ Me oils were THIS MEANS... 
slight igher in Novem dD - - = 
2 per- car aon . October and eee high in To the ginner: Effective seed treatment in regular 
ott Rei a to prices of domestic oils. equipment at a cost of only 3c to 6c per bushel. It is not 
some- | oils i ies ag aoe se — _— hazardous to operating personnel when used as 
— a about 140 percent of the 1935-39 average, recommended. Seed may be treated with Dow 9-B 
airy | compared with 138 percent in November, Seed Protectant at any time before planting and stored 
4 148 in October and 224 percent in Decem- until needed 
iil ber, 1948. 
“" oa ¢ Marketing Quota on 1950 Crop Pea- To the grower: Earlier planting in cold damp soil 
billion eS Pater gr ee a —use of less seed per acre—better stands, healthier 
. jon national acreage allotment of 2.1 million plants and higher yields. Animal poisoning from 
a acres were announced Nov. 30. For the accidental eating of treated seed is very unlikely. 
> Me 1949 crop, the marketing quota was 850,- 
in be 000 tons and the national allotment was 
bye 2.6 million acres. GET THE FACTS! 
e Net Imports in October — Although 
yer-No- exports of fats and oils declined in Sep- Dow 9-B Seed Protectant has been thoroughly tested. It 
a rec- tember and October from the unusually _ is extensively used by cotton planters, commercial seed 
urge in high level in earlier months of the growers, ginners and de-linters in all cotton areas. Ask 
for the | year, October imports of 123 million your distributor—or write to Dow for full information. 
jerable © pounds, including oil equivalent of oil- 
rvested | ‘Seeds, were still substantially higher than USE DEPENDABLE DOW 
tantial |» a year earlier. The total for January-Oc- AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
ember. tober 1949 was 1,939 million pounds com- weep AND GRASS KILLERS * INSECTICIDES © FUNGICIDES 
rose in — with 727 million pounds a year ‘seep prorecTANT © PLANT GROWTH REGULATORS 
" pv feapente in October were materially ee ene CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
out the a nan arenas ag i first nine AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL DIVISION TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 
supply | months in the year and for the first time 
ype since October 1948 were in excess of ex- THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
smaller ports. MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
million 
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® Oklahoma Ginners 


KEEP UP WITH RESEARCH 


Latest developments will be discussed at association’s 
33rd annual convention Jan. 30-31. John Mann and Charles 


A. Bennett will be key speakers. 


Research developments in cotton pro- 
duction, harvesting and ginning form the 
central theme of the program for the 
thirty-third annual convention of the 
Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ Association 
Jan. 30-31, Secretary-Treasurer Horace 
Hayden has announced. 

Following registration in the lobby of 
the Skirvin Tower Hotel in Oklahoma 
City on the opening morning, the busi- 
ness sessions will begin at 1 p.m. with an 
address by Alexander Grossman, Cana- 
dian, president of the association, who 
will then name the convention commit- 
tees. 

John W. Mann, Marianna, Ark., presi- 
dent of the National Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation, will discuss that organization’s 


work in the feature address of the af- 
ternoon. 

“Purposes of New York Cotton Ex- 
change” will be the topic of a talk by 
A. Starke Taylor, Dallas cotton merchant 
and vice-president of the American Cot- 
ton Shippers Association. 

The first of two panel discussions will 
take up cotton research developments. It 
will be led by Dr. Louis E. Hawkins, 
vice-director of the Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Stillwater. 
Other representatives of the experiment 
station taking part in the discussion will 
be Robert H. Witt, Chickasha, engineer, 
talking on “A New Cotton Harvester”; 
Dr. John M. Green, Stillwater, cotton 
breeder, “Cotton Breeding Research’’; 








Mr. Ginner! 


e The more cotton, the more your profits 
Insist on Your Customers Planting the Best 


Dortch No. 1 Cottonseed © A dependable 


new variety from one of the oldest breeders. 


¢ Write for prices and open territory 


Robert L. Dortch Seed Farms ¢ Scott, Arkansas 
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I. M. Parrott, in charge of the research 
station at Chickasha, “Irrigation Helps 
Make a Crop”; and Dr. F. A. Fenton, 
Stillwater, entomologist, “New Bug Kill- 
ers.” 

“Cotton and Soil” will be the subject 
of a talk by Dr. Horace J. Harper, Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, Stillwater. Jim 
Tomlinson, Anadarko, also on the college 
staff, will talk on “Balanced Farming in 
the Cotton Belt.” 

The second panel discussion, on “More 
Dollars from Cotton,” will be conducted 
by representatives of the Agricultural 
Extension Service of Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, ginners and cotton producers in 
the state. Led by D. B. Jeffrey, extension 
farm management specialist, the panel 
will include George Long, Yale, producer; 
Carl West, Poteau, LeF lore county agent; 
Bill Tobler, Spiro, producer; W. G. Cot- 
ner, Durant, ginner; John Stogner, Du- 
rant, Bryan county agent; J. D. Flem- 
ing, extension agronomist; and C. F. 
Stiles, extension entomologist. 

A style show of cotton clothes will be 
presented at the annual dinner-dance 
in the Persian Room of the Skirvin Tower 
Hotel at 7 p.m. the first day. Jimmie 
Vaughn’s Musicians and Entertainers 
will provide entertainment for the eve- 
ning. 

Report of the nominating committee 
and election of officers will open the sec- 
ond day’s business session at 9:30 a.m. 
After the resolutions committee report, 
Charles A. Bennett, Stoneville, Miss., di- 
rector of all USDA cotton ginning engi- 
neering investigations throughout the 
Cotton Belt, will discuss “Developments 
in Research on Cotton Ginning Proc- 
esses.”’ 

The secretary’s annual report by Mr. 
Hayden and a general discussion period 
will end the convention at noon the sec- 
ond day. 

Officers of the Oklahoma ginners in- 
clude Mr. Grossman, Mr. Hayden and 
Amos L. Kobs, Elk City, vice-president. 


AOCS Announces Spring 
And Fall Meetings 


Announcement is made in the January 
1950 issue of the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Oil Chemists’ Society of the 1950 
schedule of meetings. The spring meeting 
will be held at the Atlanta Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Atlanta, Ga., May 1-3, with E. C. 
Ainslie of the Buckeye Cotton Oil Com- 
pany as general chairman; fall meeting, 
San Francisco, Sept. 26-28, Sir Francis 
Drake Hotel, with E. B. Kester, Western 
Regional Research Laboratory, Albany, 
Calif., as general chairman. 

Program chairman of the spring meet- 
ing will be Dan Lee Henry, Law & Co., 
Atlanta, assisted by Willy Lange, Proc- 
ter & Gamble, Cincinnati; W. C. Ault, 
Eastern Regional Research Laboratory, 
Philadelphia; and T. H. Hopper, South- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory, New 
Orleans. 

Also announced in the January issue 
is the 1950 short course, which will be 
held in early August at the University 
of Minnesota on the subject of drying 
oils. Co-sponsor with the AOCS will be 
the Federation of Paint and Varnish 
Production Clubs. Enrollment will be lim- 
ited to 100, according to J. P. Harris, 
chairman of the society’s education com- 
mittee. 


@ Good supplies of fats, espe- 
cially lard, and also oils are predicted 
for 1950. 
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Research Provides 


Cottons High in 
Fiber Strength 


Upland, Egyptian and primi- 
tive cottons are combined to pro- 
duce superior new hybrids. 


Cottons with new and extended prop- 
erties developed through research prom- 
ise to lend themselves to many new uses 
and to compete more favorably with syn- 
thetic fibers, says Dr. Charles R. Sayre, 
who heads research in cotton and other fi- 
ber crops and diseases in the Department 
of Agriculture. 

The new varieties have much higher 
fiber strength than any now grown. The 
shift in emphasis in breeding objectives 
from fiber length to fiber strength has 
come about as the result of annual lab- 
oratory appraisals of cotton breeding 
material. These show that the strength of 
cotton yarn depends on three qualities 
in the fiber—strength, length and fine- 
ness. The data indicate that increases in 
the fiber length and fineness add to nep- 
piness or imperfections in the yarn and 
to spinning costs. Increases in fiber 
strength, however, enhance the use value 
of the yarn. 

Heritable fiber strength has been stabi- 
lized in a number of new cottons devel- 
oped by George Harrison, agronomist at 
the U.S. Cotton Field Station, Shafter, 
Calif. They come from hybridization of 
Acala, the commercial type grown in the 
Southwest, and Hopi, a primitive cotton 
cultivated by the Indians. 


One of these, AHA 6-1-4, has a staple 
length of about 1-3/32 inches, a good 
length uniformity, relatively small fiber 
perimeter and unusual cell wall thickness. 
Now through the seventh inbred genera- 
tion, this cotton retains much of the wilt 
and nematode resistance of the primitive 
parent. Yields have been equal to the 
field station average of about three bales 
per acre. In carded yarn spinning tests, 
it has far exceeded any other cotton of 
its length in yarn appearance, grades 
and yarn strength. Neppiness and spin- 
ning waste are exceptionally low. Tested 
in comparison with the imported Egyp- 
tian Karnak variety, AHA 6-1-4 showed 
a yarn strength 90 percent as high and 
better yarn appearance and grade. Proc- 
essing efficiency in tests to fine spinners 
has been good. Seed of AHA 6-1-4 is now 
in production but only a small amount is 
on hand this year. 

Though not yet ready for release, 
triple hybrids developed by the late Dr. 
James O. Beasley of the Texas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station staff and by Dr. 
Thomas Kerr of USDA offer the most im- 
pressive gains in fiber strength. 

These represent a synthetic hybrid of 
Asiatic cotton, American upland and 
Thurberii, a wild species growing in the 
mountains of Arizona. The cross was 
produced through the use of colchicine 
to double the number of chromosomes, 
the plant cells that carry heredity. Fiber 
of this triple hybrid has a_ breaking 
strength approximately 75 percent 
greater than that of the commercial va- 
rieties now generally used. 

Two new American-Egyptian cottons 
developed at the U.S. Field Station, Sac- 
aton, Ariz., and released as commercial 
varieties are superior to S X P, the chief 
American-Egyptian cotton up to the pres- 
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ent. These are Pima 32 and Amsak. 

The creation of improved cottons with 
new and extended properties is only one 
part of the research picture, according 
to Dr. Sayre. He stressed progress in 
the control of cotton diseases and insects, 
the increasing use of new chemicals as 
defoliants and herbicides and the favor- 
able prospect of lowering costs of pro- 
duction through mechanization. 

Relating research to cotton production 
as a whole, Dr. Sayre believes that by 
providing better cotton at lower costs it 
will be possible to release land and la- 
bor and to supply capital for fitting other 
enterprises around the cotton crop in 
balanced and efficient farming. 


Father of Mrs. Irvin Morgan 
Passes Away on Jan. 9 


The many friends of Mr. and Mrs. Ir- 
vin Morgan, Jr., Farmville, N. C., will 
regret to learn of the death of Mrs. Mor- 
gan’s father, Dr. Albert Franklin Wil- 
liams, at Wilson, N. C., on Jan. 9. He was 
75 years of age. Mr. Morgan is president 
of Farmville Oil & Fertilizer Co. and im- 
mediate past president of the National 
Cottonseed Products Association. Funeral - 
services for Mr. Williams were held at 
Wilson Jan. 10. He is survived by his 
wife and four children, seven grandchil- 
dren and two sisters. 








COLUMBIAN Bolted Steel Grain Storage 
Tanks require minimum initial invest- 
ment, minimum overhead and mainte- 
nance. Of bolted sectional construction, 
they give you the additional economy of 
low erection cost. How long they'll last, 
no one knows—none have ever worn out. 
Not one has been demolished by tornado 
or cyclone. 


COLUMBIAN Bolted Steel Grain Storage 
Tanks are FIRE-PROOF . . . WEATHER- 
PROOF . . . RODENT-PROOF. They never 
crack or crumble... . no caulking or patch- 
ing is required. Ideal for safe, efficient 
storage and handling of all small grain— 
cotton seed, flax, peanuts, rice, wheat, corn, 
oats, barley, soya , Coffee beans, etc. 
Hundreds are now in use by all kinds 
of feed processors. 


P. O. Box C-4226 





Now used in many cotton processing plants. 
Will fit in with your present equipment. (Be- 
low) A typical Colum- 
bian Storage tank in- 
stallation. 





Most Economical Storage You Can Buy! 


COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK CO. 


Associate Member of the Grain and Feed Dealers’ National Association 


Columbian has designed a new type of cotton seed feeder tank 
which feeds cotton seed into sterilizer prior to placing in stor- 
age tanks. Users say it enables one man to do the work of five. 


Even after 25 years of service some users 
have added rings to increase storage 
capacity. 

FREE ENGINEERING SERVICE—AII pre- 
liminary engineering service for designing 
tanks to meet your particular need and 
arrangement is provided free. Detailed, 
easy-to-understand blue prints for founda- 
tion and erection are furnished so that 
tanks may be put up with any kind of 
labor. TURN KEY INSTALLATIONS—for 
those desiring a turn key installation, we 
shall be glad to refer you to a reliable 
and experienced elevator contractor near 
you. 

WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE picturing 
and telling about these famous tanks. 
Send us your specifications including cap- 
acity required, arrangement of tanks, etc., 
for complete estimate. WRITE Now. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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McLaurin Heads Carolinas Ginners 


® Ginning developments, marketing problems are dis- 


cussed at annual meeting. Association opposes Brannan 
plan; advocates changes in acreage allotment, cottonseed 


price support programs. 


J. F. McLaurin, Bennettsville, S. C., 
was elected president of the Carolinas 
Ginners Association, Inc., at its eleventh 
annual meeting in Shelby, N. C., Jan. 9. 
Mr. McLaurin, former first vice-presi- 
dent, succeeds G. T. Ashford, Red 


Springs, N. C., who has served the asso- 
ciation as its president for the last five 


years. : 

Ralph Elliott, Shelby, was named vice- 
president for North Carolina for the 
coming year and F. M. Wannamaker, St. 
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MEMPHIS 3, TENNESSEE 
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SEED HOUSES 


For Cotton Gins - For Oil Mills 


WAREHOUSES - SHEDS - OFFICES 





ALL TYPES OF COTTON INDUSTRY BUILDINGS 
Heavy duty sectionalized steel panel construc- 
tion engineered to withstand high winds and 


May we quote on your next building? 


BRADEN STEEL CORPORATION 


Long Distance 624—Teletype TU 564 
1007 East Admiral Blvd., P. O. Box 1229, Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 


SALES OFFICES 


HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
R. W. Rogers—Phone Fairfax 8394 
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G. P. Jackson—Phone 2113 
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Matthews, S. C., was chosen vice-presi- 
dent for that state. Louis G. McGill, 
Red Springs, was reelected executive 
secretary-treasurer. 

Approximately 275 ginners and rep- 
resentatives of allied industries attended 
the meeting at the Armory in Shelby. 
Speakers were F. L. Gerdes, in charge of 
the Research and Testing Division of the 
U.S. Cotton Ginning Laboratory at 
Stoneville, Miss.; S. K. Dimon, vice-pres- 
ident, Cen-Tennial Cotton Gin Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ga.; J. R. Lindsay, New York 
Cotton Exchange; Ophie Shelton, secre- 
tary, Spartanburg (S. C.) Chamber of 
Commerce; and T. D. Truluck, Monarch 
Mills, Union, S. C. 

Mr. Dimon related the develonment 
of the cotton gin from its founding to 
the present day, describing some of the 
more recent developments in ginning 
machinery such as lint cleaners, double 
cleaning machinery and multiple type 
drying systems. 

The market for cotton is determined 
by the buying and selling and trading 
from day to day, Mr. Lindsay pointed 
out in describing the function and pur- 
poses of the New York Cotton Exchange. 
He expressed opposition to proposed bills 
which would give the Secretary of Agri- 
culture authority to establish operating 
margins for the exchange. 

Outlining changes which are taking 
place within the cotton ginning indus- 
try, Mr. Gerdes suggested steps which 
can be taken by ginners to counteract 
higher operating costs and other prob- 
lems with which they are now faced. 
He spoke on “The Economics of Cotton 
Ginning.” 

Mr. Truluck, who is head of the cot- 
ton buying department at Monarch Mills, 
pointed out desirable and undesirable 
qualities found in cotton. He said that 
textile milis must have a “first quality 
raw product” to produce the high qual- 
ity merchandise which consumers want. 

Pointing out current trends toward so- 
cialism in this country, Mr. Shelton said, 
“All of us want to live in a free country, 
yet there are so many among us who 
think the government owes them a liv- 
ing.’ 

A report on the third annual Cotton 
Insect Control Conference held at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., in December was given 
by Mr. McLaurin. 

The association passed resolutions op- 
posing the Brannan plan, advocating for- 
eign trade, approving adoption of the 
Hoover Commission report, recommend- 
ing a change in the acreage allotment 
program and advocating a more workable 
cottonseed support program. 

Myres W. Tilghman, Dunn, N. C., and 
Clyde E. Upchurch, Jr., Raeford, N. C., 
were named members of the association’s 
board of directors to replace Mr. Ash- 
ford and S. N. Carroll, Raleigh, N. C. 
Directors reelected were: Carl T. Hicks, 
Walstonburg, N. C.; Mr. Elliott; A. L. 
Mills, Jr., Statesville, N. C.; J. W. Rob- 
bins, Scotland Neck, N. C.; John S. 
Jenkins, Jr., Norfolk, Va.; Talley E. 
Smith, Rowesville, S. C.; Mr. Wanna- 
maker; O. L. Edwards, St. Charles, S. C.; 
Mr. McLaurin; E. N. Sitton, Pendleton, 
= and Ben E. Gramling, Gramling, 


@ One hour of work in the U.S. 
will buy 2.8 baskets of food. In England, 
one hour of work will buy 1.3 baskets 
of food. The same amount of work will 
buy 1.2 baskets of food in France, 1.1 
in Belgium, 1.0 in Germany, 0.7 in Italy 
and 0.4 in Russia. 
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Like Father, Like Son— 


5-Acre Winner’s Son 
Is 4-H Cotton Champ 


Following in the footsteps of his 
father, who won the state five-acre cot- 
ton contest in 1948, J. W. Trunnell, Jr., 
of Bleckley County, has been named 
Georgia 4-H cotton champion for 1949 
with a yield of approximately two and 
a fifth bales on one acre of land, J. R. 
Pressley, cotton improvement specialist 
for the Georgia Agricultural Extension 
Service, has announced. 

Bill will be awarded a $150 scholar- 
ship to continue his work at Abraham 
Baldwin Agricultural College in Tifton, 
where he is a freshman. The scholarship 
is presented each year by the Chilean Ni- 
trate Educational Bureau, Inc., sponsor 
of the contest. ; 

Winning of the 4-H contest was the 
second honor in cotton production for 
Bill this year. He won the FFA cotton 
contest with his yield on a different piece 
of land. 

Bill used Coker’s 100 Wilt for his win- 
ning crop, the same variety which his 
father used to win the five-acre contest. 
He says his father’s yield inspired him 
to follow the same recommended exten- 
sion service methods of production. 

In the fall of 1948, he started prepar- 
ation by applying a ton of lime to the 
land and sowing blue lupine. Before 
planting last spring, he turned the lu- 
pine under in time to harrow several 
times to get the land in shape. From then 
on, he says, it was a matter of good seed, 
high fertilization and a systematic boll 
weevil control program. 


Oscar Johnston Foundation 
Annual Meeting Jan. 25 


The Oscar Johnston Cotton Foundation 
will hold its annual meeting at Mem- 
phis Jan. 25, immediately following ad- 
journment of the National Cotton Coun- 
cil’s twelfth annual meeting, Harold A. 
Young, North Little Rock, Ark., presi- 
dent of the Council and the Foundation, 
has announced. 

The active membership of the Foun- 
dation, made up of members of the Cot- 
ton Council’s board of directors, will hear 
plans for 1950 outlined by Ward Delaney, 
who has just joined the organization as 
executive director. Prior to Jan. 1, Mr. 
Delaney was president of the Institute 
of Textile Technology at Charlottesville, 
Va. 

Mr. Young said that in addition to dis- 
cussing plans for the Foundation’s pro- 
gram, the membership will elect a new 
board of trustees. Trustees named last 
year in Los Angeles included Mr. Young; 
Garner M. Lester, Jackson, Miss.; W. T. 
Wynn, Greenville, Miss.; S. Y. West, 
Memphis; A. L. Durand, Hobart, Okla.; 
Hugh M. Comer, Sylacauga, Ala.; and 
Wm. Rhea Blake, Memphis. 

The Foundation is seeking to establish 
a $10,000,000 operational fund to carry 
out its goal of research and promotion 
designed to increase the consumption of 
U.S. cotton and cottonseed products. The 
organization had its beginnings at the 
National Cotton Council’s annual meet- 
ing in Atlanta in 1948. It was set up as 
a lasting tribute to Oscar Johnston, Scott, 
Miss., cotton planter, who organized the 
Council and served as its president from 
1939 to 1948. 





New Responsibilities 
FEW MEN in government service are as 
well known to cotton ginners as Francis 
L. (Leo) Gerdes. For a number of years 
he has appeared on numerous gif asso- 
ciation convention programs throughout 
the Belt to discuss ginning technology 
and economics work at the U.S. Cotton 
Ginning Laboratory at Stoneville, Miss. 
Mr. Gerdes is in charge of PMA Cotton 
Branch’s fiber and cottonseed testing 
laboratories at Stoneville, and is head of 
the Branch’s work on technology and 
economics of ginning not only at Stone- 
ville but also at the new branch ginning 
and fiber laboratory officially opened at 
Mesilla Park, N. M., last Dee. 17. 
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DEFOLIANTS FOR DRY AREAS 


® New dusts and sprays which do not require dew are 


discussed at fourth Beltwide Cotton Defoliation Conference. 





REVIEW DEFOLIATION PROGRESS—Four delegates pictured here at the fourth 
annual Beltwide Cotton Defoliation Conference in Memphis Jan. 12-13 are Don L. 
Jones, Lubbock, Texas, superintendent, Texas Agricultural Experiment Station No. 
8; M. V. Bailey, director of research, agricultural chemicals division, American Cy- 
anamid Co., New York; Leonard Lett, Memphis, Tenn., agronomist, production and 
marketing division, National Cotton Council; and Herb Graham, Stillwater, Okla., 
executive secretary, National Flying Farmers Association. 


ECENTLY introduced defoliants, 

designed for use on cotton in the 
more arid areas, had an important place 
in discussions of more than 75 workers 
gathered at the Peabody Hotel in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Jan. 12 and 13 for the fourth 
annual Beltwide Cotton Defoliation Con- 
ference. 


The researchers, including government 
and state workers as well as representa- 
tives of concerns manufacturing defoli- 
ants, in confidential reports described re- 
sults with such chemicals as monosodium 
cyanamide, potassium cyanate, sodium 
monochloracetate, “Shed-A-Leaf” and 
Sharples defoliant—introduced in 1949. 


BOBSHAW 
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e High Yield 
e Early, Uniform Maturity 
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Qualities 
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These materials are important, it was 
explained, since chemicals which were 
first developed for defoliating cotton re- 
quire moisture for activation. When these 
earlier formulas were applied to cotton 
in dry areas where dew was not present 
they failed in many instances to cause 
the plant to shed its leaves—the object 
of defoliation. 

Monosodium cyanamide, potassium cy- 
anate, sodium monochloracetate and 
“Shed-A-Leaf,” along with several other 
chemicals, all have been studied during 
the past year. Some of these defoliants 
were sold commercially in limited quanti- 
ties. Calcium cyanamid, which has been 
used effectively for several years as a 
defoliant in humid areas such as the 
Mississippi Delta and the Southeast, also 
was discussed. 

Monosodium cyanamide is a dust which 
does not need dew. It is applied during 
the day. When humidity arises during 
the night, liquefication and activation 
occur. Potassium cyanate has been used 
both as a dust and a spray, and sodium 
monochloracetate, Sharples defoliant and 
“Shed-A-Leaf” as sprays. 

A program highlight was an illus- 
trated discussion of equipment used in 
applying insecticides and defoliants. Wil- 
liam E. Meek, senior agricultural engi- 
neer at the Delta Branch Experiment 
Station, showed movies presenting close- 
up illustrations of aerial application of 
insecticides to cotton. Ground machines 
which spray insecticides effectively at 
very low gallonage rates—from one-half 
to two gallons per acre—also were shown 
in movies and described. 

Among the advantages of defoliants, 
pointed out by researchers attending the 
conference which is sponsored by the 
National Cotton Council, are: (1) hasten- 
ing the maturity of cotton, allowing more 
bolls to open in time for first picking; 
(2) speeding up the actual picking and 
stripping processes; (3) increasing grade 
of mechanically harvested cotton as much 
as one full grade; (4) better control of 
cotton insects; and (5) decrease in crop 
damage due to boll rot. 

Dr. W. H. Tharp, Fayetteville, Ark., 
senior physiologist, division of cotton and 
other fiber crops, USDA, in charge of the 
regional defoliation project, was general 
chairman of the conference. Presiding 
officers included Dr. Tharp; Mr. Meek; 
Tildon Easley, Little Rock, Ark., agri- 
culturist, American Cyanamid Co.; and 
F. T. Addicott, professor, botany depart- 
ment, University of California. 


South Africa Attempts to 


Grow Castor Beans 


The Union of South Africa expects 
to produce castor beans on a commercial 
scale in 1950. This is the only major 
vegetable oilseed of importance in the 
country’s economy which has not been 
produced locally. 

Approximately 10,000 acres in the 
Western Transvaal are being planted to 
a dwarf castor plant known as mauthner. 
The seed originally came from Hungary 
and has proved by experimental and re- 
search work during the last two years 
to be adapted to South African condi- 
tions. Since the plant is drought resist- 
ant, it appears to thrive despite the lim- 
ited rainfall in Western Transvaal. 

South Africa has depended on imports 
of castor beans and oil in the past. In 
1946 the value of these purchases 
amounted to £362,000 (approximately 
$1,460,000). 
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India Wants More 
U. S. Cotton 


National Cotton Council spe- 
cial study delves into cotton con- 
sumption possibilities in India and 
Pakistan and appraises production 
potentials in those countries. 


The National Cotton Council said this 
week India is making serious efforts to 
finance the purchase of at least 200,000 
bales of U.S. cotton to keep her textile 
mills in operation. 

The exact means of financing such 
transactions are not yet clear, the Coun- 
cial said, but efforts are being made to se- 
cure U.S. credits to be paid later by in- 





India Circularizes Mills 


On U. S. Cotton Needs 


According to Bombay newspaper 
accounts, the Deputy Chief Con- 
troller of Imports and Exports at 
Bombay has circularized the cotton 
textile mills on their requirements 
of United States cotton. The esti- 
mates were to be furnished by Dec. 
31, 1949, to enable the government 
of India to issue licenses for the 
importation of a limited quantity 
of such cotton. Licenses would be 
valid until March 31, 1950. 

The directive, however, makes it 
clear that the sale of United States 
cotton will not be permitted except 
with the prior permission of the 
Textile Commissioner to the gov- 
ernment of India. 











creased deliveries of critical and stra- 
tegic materials needed for the U.S. na- 
tional defense stockpile. Efforts also are 
being made to increase conversion of ster- 
ling into dollars in the sterling-dollar 
pool managed by the British. 


e Urgent Need—Even if India gets cot- 
ton from Pakistan, as promised under 
agreement, she urgently needs U.S. cot- 
ton as well, the Council points out, in 
order to maintain consumption at last 
year’s level. India is scheduled to get 
about 360,000 bales from Pakistan this 
year as against 900,000 bales which she 
received annually immediately before 
partition. However, the Council said, 
Pakistan has not devalued its currency 
and prices are above fixed prices in In- 
dia which makes an impossible situation 
for Indian mills. 


e Special Council Study — In a special 
Council study “Cotton in Pakistan and 
the Indian Union,” it is emphasized that 
unless price difficulties between Pakistan 
and the Indian Union are adjusted to per- 
mit India to acquire needed cotton, In- 
dian mills will be seriously short of 
cotton and may be forced to curtail tex- 
tile production. 

Pakistan doubtless will sell her produc- 
tion this season mostly in soft currencies, 
the Council report states. This produc- 
tion in 1949-50 is now estimated at ap- 
proximately 900,000 bales, about 18 per- 
cent above last year. 
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e Production Under Consumption — In- 
dian production in 1949-50 is expected 
to reach 2,300,000 bales, about 40 percent 
above last season which was unusually 
poor because of adverse weather condi- 
tions. The past year’s crop, however, was 
less than half of prewar. Indian mill con- 
sumption last year was about 3,400,000 
bales, more than twice as much as com- 
mercial production. India normally im- 
ported from outside the subcontinent 
about 500,000 bales, mostly from Africa. 

From a long-range standpoint, India 
may continue to be an importer of cot- 
ton on a rather large scale. Her crop is 
not expected to increase much because 
the enormous demand for food has caused 
all available acreage to be used for food 
crops. The Indian government has even 
directed that golf courses be plowed up 
to increase food production. 


e Pakistan May Expand Acreage — On 
the other hand, the report points out, 
Pakistan in coming years may be able to 
expand cotton acreage by nearly 1,000,- 
000 acres by means of more irrigation, 
reclamation, etc. Yields also may be in- 
creased significantly. A total crop of 
2,000,000 bales annually appears to be 
possible in Pakistan, the Council re- 
port asserts, but only after new irriga- 
tion dams are built, which will take 
many years. Mill consumption too may 
increase rapidly in Pakistan. Six new 
mills are now under construction, which 
should give the industry about 500,000 
spindles in 1950, more than double pre- 
war. The government program has a goal 
of one million spindles by the end of the 
first five years (1952) and 2.5 million 
by 1962. The latter would consume about 
one million bales of cotton. 





A Typical Tower Dryer Installation. Dryer Shown In Light Area. 


Government Type Tower Dryers 
with Automatic Gas Heaters 


The Tower Dryer that gets results, 
pleases customer and ginner alike. 


Cotton handled by air, requiring 
only one extra fan. 


Tower can be furnished with 10 to 
22 shelves. 


We furnish an Automatic Gas Heat- 
er of over one million B.T.U. capac- 
a for Natural, Butane, or Propane 

as. 


The limiting factors of Dryer per- 
formance are: 


1. Primary importance of effective 
drying as the first step in handling 
seed cotton. 


2. Volume of Hot Air. 


3. Length of exposure within the 
dryer. 


4. Temperature of the entering and 
discharging elements. 


We prefer to make delivery and in- 
stallation of our dryers which are 
furnished complete including Heater, 
Fan, Thermometer and all necessary 
ar pipe to make an efficient instal- 
ation. 


We are prepared to make installa- 
tions in Arkansas, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Texas. 


Let us plan an installation to meet your exact requirements 


SERVICE GIN COMPANY 


VILLE PLATTE, LOUISIANA 
WRITE: P. O. Box 21, Ville Platte, La., or 3125 Live Oak Ave., Waco, Texas 
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Ralph S. Trigg, president of Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation and administra- 
tor of the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, Washington, will address 
the annual convention of Texas Cotton 
Ginners’ Association at Dallas in April. 
It is expected that he will appear the 
first day of the convention, on April 3. 
The big convention will run an additional 
two days, closing April 5. 

The announcement of Mr. Trigg’s ac- 
ceptance of the invitation to address the 
Texas ginners was made by Jay C. Stil- 
ley of Dallas, executive vice-president of 
the association. 


Texas Ginners Will Hear 
Ralph Trigg in April 


Following his address Mr. Trigg will 
conduct a question-and-answer forum and 
ginners will be able to put to the PMA- 
CCC official queries concerning any phase 
of those agencies’ activities which may 
not be clear to them. 

Mr. Trigg was appointed to his pres- 
ent posts with PMA and CCC on April 
15, 1948. He had served as assistant ad- 
ministrator of PMA from June 1946 un- 
til February 1947 and was deputy admin- 
istrator when he was named administra- 
tor. 

Before going with USDA in January 
1946, Mr. Trigg served in the Navy for 
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Fuzzy seed in proportion! 


CALKINS Model S-30 


COTTON SLURRY TREATER 


J Tons 


Machine delinted per hour — 









Supervised field tests backed up by 
laboratory tests proved that cotton is 
thoroughly treated at the above rates 
—a capacity found only in the Cal- 
kins Treater. 







New, Pumpless 
SLURRY FEED 


has no fast-moving 
parts; nothing to adjust. 


Inexperienced help can do a perfect job of treating at any rate. The Calkins 
is entirely and dependably automatic. 


List of dealers and 8-page, illustrated folder on request. 


CALKINS MFG. COMPANY 


1102 N. Atlantic Street Spokane, Washington 
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RALPH S. TRIGG 


three and a half years, leaving with the 
rank of lieutenant commander. 

He was born in Dallas, Texas, in 1908 
and reared on a ranch in New Mexico. 
He was graduated from the University 
of New Mexico in 1934. In 1935 he was 
state auditor of the New Mexico Emer- 
gency Relief Administration and from 
1936 until 19389 was assistant director of 
the New Mexico Unemployment Compen- 
sation Commission. From 1939 to 1941 he 
was chairman of the Merit System of 
New Mexico and was consultant with the 
Public Administration Service of Chi- 
cago during 1941 and 1942. 


Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan appointed the PMA-CCC chief 
to the joint Mexican-United States Com- 
mission for the Eradication of the Foot 
and Mouth Disease on Sept. 16, 1949. 


A-D-M Builds Soybean 
Plant at Mankato 


Mankato will be the center of Minne- 
sota’s soybean crushing industry when a 
new three-million-bushel plant now be- 
ing erected by Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., Minneapolis, is completed in October. 

T. L. Daniels, president of A-D-M, ex- 
pects the new plant to be ready for oper- 
ation when the 1950 soybean crop is har- 
vested. The five structures which will 
make up the plant include one of the tall- 
est grain elevators ever built. It will con- 
tain cleaning and drying equipment. 
Heavy machinery which prepares the 
beans for processing will be housed in a 
three-story building about 90 feet square. 
The five-story solvent plant will contain 
much machinery and auxiliary equipment 
especially designed and developed by 
A-D-M engineers. Water for condensing 
purposes will come from the company’s 
own deep well. 

Situated near the heart of Minnesota’s 

soybean growing area, Mankato is the 
site of Mankato Mills, feed manufacturer 
owned by A-D-M which will utilize much 
of the soybean oil meal from the new 
plant. A large portion of the oil will be 
shipped to the A-D-M bodying plant at 
Minneapolis, 100 miles away. 
_ The Mankato plant is the latest step 
in the expansion program of one of the 
world’s largest processors of vegetable 
oilseeds. A new refinery was opened at 
Decatur, IIl., last fall. 
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Notice to Bidders: 
Toll Crushers Must Comply 


With Bollworm Control 


i We are advised by L. F. Curl, 
i San Antonio, Texas, who is in field 
charge of the federal pink boll- 
worm quarantine, that oil mills 
planning to bid on toll crushing of 
government - owned cottonseed 
should bear in mind the necessity 
of complying with pink bollworm 
i rules and regulations. 

; Mr. Curl states that Commodity 
Credit Corporation owns several 
hundred thousand tons of cotton- 
j seed in pink bollworm regulated 
; areas in northwest Texas, south- 
i western Oklahoma and eastern New 
Mexico which have not yet been 
treated in accordance with pink 
bollworm requirements to kill any 
pink bollworms present therein. He 
further says that cottonseed ster- 
ilization plants are located in the 
: regulated area which will custom- 
| treat cottonseed. 

Cottonseed can not be released 
to successful bidders for process- 
ing until arrangements have been 
made to meet all pink bollworm 
requirements. Successful bidders 
will be required, under pink boll- 
worm regulations, to heat treat or 
fumigate cottonseed by April 30. 
After this treatment is given the 
seed mills are free to crush or 
store the seed in either quaran- 
tined or free areas. All mills with- 
in the above regulated areas are 
equipped to treat cottonseed in ac- 
cordance with pink bollworm regu- 
lations. Mills in free territory, in 
order to be designated to receive 
and treat cottonseed under pink 
bollworm regulations, must be im- 
mediately adjacent to pink boll- 
worm area, which is defined as be- 
ing in a county bordering a pink 
bollworm area or in a county sepa- 
rated from pink bollworm territory 
by not more than one free county. 

Additional mills have been and 
are being designated to receive and 
treat in accordance with pink boll- 
worm regulations cottonseed orig- 
inating in pink bollworm regulated 
areas in their plants immediately 
outside of and adjacent to pink boll- 
worm quarantine boundary lines. 

If any cottonseed crusher desires 
additional information in connec- 
tion with pink bollworm require- 
ments, the headquarters office of 
pink bollworm control is located at 
San Antonio, Texas, and Mr. Curl 
can be reached by telephone at 
Fannin 7141, Extension 275. Mail 
should be addressed to him at P. O. 
Box 2749, San Antonio 6, Texas. 
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Rogers on C of C Committee 


J. Van Rogers, Jr., has been appointed 
vice-chairman of the livestock committee 
of the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce. 
Mr. Rogers, who is Southeastern field 
representative of the National Cotton- 
seed Products Association Educational 
Service, is actively associated with live- 
stock and farm programs throughout his 
territory. 
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Texas Crushers Will Meet 
At San Antonio June 11-13 


The Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Asso- 
ciation has announced that its 1950 an- 
nual convention will be held at the Plaza 
Hotel in San Antonio on June 11-13. 


In making the announcement to the 
membership of the association in a let- 
ter dated Jan. 10, Jack Whetstone, asso- 
ciation secretary, said: 


“This year we are going to have a real 
ol’ fashion — let-your-hair-down-meeting. 
Remember it’s the ‘1950 ROUNDUP’ 
in hospitable old San Antonio on June 11- 
18. The phrase ‘let your hair down,’ ” 
Whetstone said, “means a meeting where 
you can get into the spirit of the Old 
West. We realize it would be hard for a 


couple of you to let your hair down lit- 
erally!” 

The association will send members 
room reservation blanks later. The Plaza 
Hotel has promised the association there 
will be plenty of rooms for all who want 
to attend. 

“The main thing to remember,” Mr. 
Whetstone said, “is the date—June 11-13 
in San Antonio. You will want to be on 
hand Sunday evening, June 11, when the 
call, ‘Come and Get It,’ is heard from 
the chuck wagon! Get a ticket on any 
‘mule train’ and plan to attend the ‘1950 
ROUNDUP.’ ” 


P. W. Hendrix, Vernon, is president 
of the association; J. W. Howell, Jr., 
Bryan, is vice-president; Bennette Wal- 
lin, Dallas, is treasurer; and C. B. Spen- 
cer, Dallas, is agricultural director. 
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You, the buyers of cotton 
gin buildings are assured of 
more exacting construction in 
buildings that are easily adaptable 
to fit the needs of the industry. 
Starbilt steel buildings are favorable 
in appearance, durable, easily ex- 
panded and 100% fireproof. What- 
ever your need, a Star building 
will satisfactorily answer the 
purpose for which it is 
built at LOWEST COST 
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Plant and Home Office @ 3012 S. STILES © Toe CITY 
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Martin G. Weiss Will Head 
USDA Soybean Research 


The appointment of Dr. Martin G. 
Weiss, Ames, Iowa, as principal agrono- 
mist in charge of soybean investigations 
for USDA has been announced by Dr 
Robert M. Salter, chief of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural 
Engineering. Dr. Weiss, who assumed 
his duties Jan. 3, takes the place of 
William J. Morse, soybean expert who 
retired Nov. 30 after more than 42 years 
of service. 

A native of Iowa and a graduate of 
Iowa State College, Dr. Weiss brings to 
the job excellent fundamental training 
in crop breeding, genetics and statistics 
and has demonstrated his ability in both 
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Screw Conveyor Corporation Expands 


A third addition, within the last three years, to the plant of Screw Conveyor 
Corporation, has recently been completed through the acquisition of new land and 
structures on property adjacent to their original plant in Hammond, Indiana. 

The new addition consists of three acres of land and mill type building 100 x 200 
feet. The structure is a ground floor, building “F” of modern factory design to meet 
specific Screw Conveyor manufacturing requirements. 

Housed in the new building will be the sheet metal department where Screw- 
Lifts, Screw - Veyors and the new Screw - Flo Conveyors together with Hammond 
Screw Conveyor Boxes, Elevator Legs, Hoppers, Spouting and allied operations will 
take place. A complete new Bucket Department is also housed in this new structure, 
streamlining the production of Nu-Hy, Nu-Type and Salem Elevator Buckets. 

A complete new pilot plant of full size standard units has been built into the 
laboratory. This equipment is used to demonstrate the qualities of their new designs 
in the handling of any materials submitted by prospective customers and to ascer- 
tain practical capacities for any specific product. 

Several new steel rolling and forming presses have been installed and many cum- 
bersome hand operations are now handled mechanically. 





basic and applied research. He had an 
important part in the development of 
the Adams and Hawkeye varieties of 
soybeans released to farmers in the 
northern half of the Corn Belt. He began 
research work in the soybean crop in 
1936 when he was employed by USDA 
as a geneticist. Until 1942 he was sta- 
tioned at Ames, Iowa, in charge of soy- 
bean breeding in that area—Iowa, Min- 
nesota and South Dakota—for the U.S. 
Regional Soybean Laboratory. 

Dr. Wiess took military leave in Janu- 
ary 1942 and was with the army through 
1945. Advanced from first lieutenant to 
lieutenance colonel, he was commanding 
officer of a field artillery battalion in the 
European Theater during the last year 
in combat. He has retained his commis- 
sion in the Reserves and was recently 
promoted to colonel. 

For the past four years, Dr. Weiss 
has served as research professor and pro- 
fessor of farm crops at Iowa State Col- 
lege. Here he has been in charge of breed- 
ing investigations on bromegrass, orchard 
grass, reed canary grass and birdsfoot 
trefoil, and has retained an active in- 
terest in the soybean breeding program 
at the Iowa experiment station. In ad- 
dition to his research, Dr. Weiss taught 
a graduate course in crop breeding and 
supervised the research and training of 
several graduate students. He is author 
or co-author of 14 research publications, 
all but one dealing with soybean research. 


e According to the USDA, peo- 
ple in the United States are drinking 
about 50 percent more coffee than before 
the war. 
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Emory D. Burgess Is 
BEPQ Assistant 


Emory D. Burgess, USDA entomolo- 
gist, has been appointed assistant to Dr. 
W. L. Popham, assistant chief, Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, in 
charge of control operations, Dr. N. 
Annand, chief of the bureau, as an- 
nounced. Mr. Burgess has been associ- 
ated with the Division of Gypsy Moth 
Control of BEPQ at Greenfield, Mass., 
for three years. 

Mr. Burgess will participate in the 
direction of operations carried on by the 
bureau in cooperation with state and 
local agencies to eradicate or control out- 
breaks of insect pests and plant diseases, 
including pink bollworm. 


BAE Reports on Farm 
Land Ownership 


Farm land in the U.S. is predominantly 
owned by private individuals, but a na- 
tional objective of more owner-operated 
family farms has been only partially 
reached, according to a new research re- 
port on farm land ownership published 
by USDA. 

Taking the country as a whole, 85 per- 
cent of the nation’s 1.1 billion acres of 
land in farms is owned by individuals, 
six percent is held by corporations, six 
percent is owned by the public (federal, 
state and other units of government), and 
three percent is in Indian lands. Material 
for the report is from studies by BAE 
land economists. 
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SHOWN HERE are some of the sponsors of the contest with the first and second 
state prize winners. Standing, left to right, are G. B. Walker, Stoneville Pedigreed 
Seed Co., Stoneville, Miss.; Robert Coker, Coker Pedigreed Seed Co., Hartsville, S. C.; 
Tom L. Moore, representative, Deltapine Land Co., Scott, Miss.; L. O. Bradshaw, 
representative, Mississippi Power & Light Co., Jackson, Miss.; Y. E. Travis, Refuge 
Cotton Oil Co., Columbus, Miss.; E. L. Puckett, Amory Cotton Oil Co., Amory, Miss., 
president, Mississippi Cottonseed Crushers Association; Wm. C. Anglin, Grenada, 
Miss., represent»tive, Armour Fertilizer Works. Seated, left to right, are J. A. Rogers, 
secretary, Mississippi Cottonseed Crushers Association, Jackson; Dalton E. Gandy, 
field representative, Educational Service, National Cottonseed Products Association, 
Ruston, La.; J. W. Rodgers, second place state 5-acre cotton winner, Quitman County; 
Carmen J. Massey, first place state 5-acre cotton winner, Coahoma County; Rufus 
Mock, secretary, Mississippi Cotton Compress and Warehousemen Association, Green- 
ville; D. P. Granberry, Laurel Oil Mill & Fertilizer Works, Laurel, Mississippi. 








In Mississippi 
Carmen Massey Wins 
"49 Cotton Contest 


Coahoma County farmer’s av- 
erage of 1525 pounds of lint per 
acre nets $305.61 on each of his 
five acres ... and first place cash — 
award of $750. Second place went 
to J. W. Rodgers of Quitman Co. 


Farmers winning in the 1949 cotton- 
improvement contest were annouced at 
State College on Jan. 9 at the first Mis- 
sissippi Five-Acre Cotton Day program. 

Cash awards totaling over $5,800, and 
made available by 16 business organiza- 
tions directly interested in cotton pro- 
duction in the state, were presented to 
successful contestants by M. S. Shaw, 
assistant extension director, and Dalton 
E. Gandy, Ruston, La., field representa- 
tive of the National Cottonseed Products 
Association. Others who did not qualify 
for cash awards, but who made good 
records, were recognized. 

State, district and county prizes were 
offered in the contest. A county, to be el- 
igible for cash awards, had to have 10 or 
more contestants completing all require- 
ments. 


e Sponsors: Those sponsoring the con- 
test, with the amounts given by each, 
were: Mississippi Cottonseed Crushers 
Association, $2,000; fertilizer manufac- 
turers and mixers, $1,500; Mississippi 








BELCOT BRAND PRESS CLOTH 
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ENDURANCE 
STRENGTH 


and 


BETTER EXTRACTION 


Dependable eveness and regularity make Bel- 
cot Press Cloth your best buy. This expertly 
woven cloth is made by a highly specialized proc- 
ess in our plant — from raw wools to finished 
cloth. Belcot’s better extractive qualities give 
you outstanding savings year after year. Get 
Belcot. 


Belton Nylon Press Cloth Available 





‘Built to Stand the Pressure” 


BELTON BAGGING COMPANY 
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Bankers Association, $250; Mississippi 
cottonseed breeders, $625; Mississippi 
Cotton Compress & Warehousemen Asso- 
ciation, $500; Mississippi Federated Co- 
operatives, $200; Mississippi Seed Im- 
provement Association, $300; Mississippi 
power and light companies, $200: farm 
equipment dealers of the Mid-South, $88; 
Mississippi ginners, $73; Mississippi seed 
dealers, $41; Greenville Cotton Exchange, 
$75; Crosby & Edwards, $25. 

The contest was conducted by the Ex- 
tension Service and Vocational Educa- 
tion Department of Mississippi State Col- 
lege. 


e Wins with Over Three Bales Per Acre 
—Carmen Massey, Coahoma County, 
placed first in the state to win $750. On 
his five-acre demonstration, he averaged 











1,525 pounds, a little over three bales 
per acre, and made a net income per 
acre of $305.61. 

Total yield from Mr. Massey’s five- 
acres was 7,625 pounds. 

Second state prize of $500 went to 
J. W. Rodgers, Quitman County, who 
produced 5,945 pounds of lint on his five 
acres. 

Harris Barnes, Jr., Coahoma County, 
placed third in the state with 5,810 
pounds of lint, to win $300. 

Prizes of $250, $150 and $100 were 
awarded in each of three districts. These 
winners, in order of placing, are: 

Delta district: Robert Barnett, Sun- 
flower County; B. C. Conger, Bolivar 
County; E. C. Coleman, Yazoo County. 

Northeast Hills district: Rex D. Sprat- 
lin, Calhoun County; C. F. Abels, Mont- 





Aewanee Cottonseed Dumper 


@ Unloads all sizes of Trucks and 
Tractor Trailers. 


© Sizes—40’x10’, 45’x10’, and 50’x10’ 
Platforms. Other sizes on special order. 


© Capacities up to 80,000 Ibs. 


@ Easy, trouble-free operation. Simple, 
positive, one-man Controls. 


@ Telescoping Hydraulic Cylinders re- 
quire only a shallow pit. 


@ Hydraulically operated 10’x10’ Pit 
Door and Wheel Stops. 
‘ 








HANDLES the biggest loads of cottonseed in 
a “jiffy.” Unloads all sizes of Trucks and Tractor 
Trailers. In 2 minutes they’re unloaded and 
on their way. You save time, work, money! 

Powerful TWIN Hydraulic Unit. Raises t, 
43° angle in less than a minute, lowers in 25 
seconds. Maximum safety because of “oil- 
locked” 
lowering. No danger of accidents. 

Hydraulically operated Pit Door opens and 
closes in seconds, permits the cottonseed to 
be dumped directly into the open pit. 

Easy operation and simple controls . .. one 
man operates the Dumper, Wheel Stops and 
Pit Door all from one location where he can 
see and control the entire unloading operation. 
Greatly reduces labor costs. 

The KEWANEE Dumper will widen the area 
you can serve and increase your volume. 
Truckers appreciate “‘no long waiting in line” 
and they tell others. It attracts new customers 
and builds your business. Find out today how 
KEWANEE will solve your unloading problems. 
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gomery County; B. C. Fowler, Tisho- 
mingo County. 

South district: Lea Caston, Amite 
County; W. E. Tatum, Wayne County; 
Alton B. Gatlin, Amite .County. 

In the contest, each farmer kept rec- 
ords on a five-acre cotton plot. County 
agricultural workers enrolled 1,302 con- 
testants in 56 counties prior to June 1, 
1949. 

Each participating county had a con- 
test committee, elected by the County 
Coordinating Council. Committees meas- 
ured the five-acre plots and at harvest 
time field checked yields according to 
standard instructions. 

The committees then mailed to State 
College for each contestant a completed 
record from and a 250 boll sample of 
seed cotton. Samples were ginned indi- 
vidually and official yields of lint cotton 
determined by a formula used in South 
Carolina for the past 20 years. 

There were 262 completions, more not 
submitting records because of the bad 
crop year. 


e Seven-Step Cotton Program Followed 
—Farmers’ reports contain important 
facts about use of all parts of the Mis- 
sissippi Seven-Step Cotton Program, ac- 
cording to T. M. Waller, extension cotton 
specialist. Reports help answer questions 
about the value of poisoning, use of rec- 
ommended kind and amount of fertilizer, 
selection of variety, planting cotton on 
land best adapted to it, care of the soil 
and other factors. 

“Cotton can continue to be an import- 
ant cash crop in Mississippi if farmers 
produce the largest yields of good qual- 
ity lint and seed at the lowest cost per 
acre,” Mr. Waller declared. 

Dr. Fred T. Mitchell, president of Mis- 
sissippi State College, welcomed the con- 
testants. 

Speakers included D. P. Granberry, of 
the Laurel Oil & Fertilizer Co., Laurel, 
Miss.; Dr. Frank J. Welch, director of 
the Mississippi Experiment Station; 
Claude L. Welch, National Cotton Coun- 
cil, Memphis, Tenn. 


Fulton Makes Executive 


Changes at Meeting 


At the annual meeting of the board of 
directors of Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 
on Jan. 10, William R. Elsas was elected 
president. He has been connected with 
Fulton for 25 years, since he first entered 
business, and has worked through nearly 
every phase of the company’s operations. 


Norman E. Elsas, formerly president, 
was elected chairman of the board of di- 
rectors and Benjamin Elsas, who was 
board chairman for many years, was 
elected chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. 

The following officers were reelected: 
Clarence E. Elsas, vice-president; Jason 
M. Elsas, vice-president; E. A. Cronheim, 
secretary-treasurer. No change was made 
in the board of directors. The board in- 
cludes, in addition to the above officers, 
J. B. Cronheim, St. Louis, Mo.; Hon. 
John M. Slaton, Atlanta, Ga; and G. L. 
Brogdon, Atlanta. 

The changes in Fulton’s executive per- 
sonnel give new responsibilities to the 
younger men and permit the older mem- 
bers of the firm to maintain their active 
relationship in the direction of Fulton’s 
affairs. The transition of various duties 
and responsibilities will be gradual, the 
company states, 
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Storage of Cottonseed 


(Continued from Page 12) 


were then aerated only when the temper- 
ature of the control seed exceeded 90° F 
at which time both the control and the 
chemically treated seed were aerated. 
This occurred on the 52nd and the 71st 
days of storage. By the end of 73 days of 
storage the moisture content of the seeds 
had been reduced to approximately 12 
percent. 

This storage experiment is still under 
way (December, 1949), therefore only 
tentative conclusions can be drawn at 
this time. These conclusions are summar- 
ized as follows: 

1. The chemical treatment at a rate 
of 30 pounds per ton of seed completely 
eliminated heating of the seed throughout 
the storage period of 73 days. 

2. Chemical treatment followed by re- 

duction of moisture content appears to 
have retarded the rate of formation of 
free fatty acids for approximately 52 
days. 
8. The period during which the rate of 
formation of free fatty acids was re- 
tarded was increased considerably over 
that observed in any previous mill-scale 
test. 

The above-mentioned conclusions must 
be considered tentative, inasmuch as 
there are very great difficulties in prop- 
erly sampling cottonseed when stored in 
a bin. 


B. Effect of period of harvest of cot- 
ton. An investigation was made of the 
effect of the period of collection of seed 
from the field upon the biological proper- 
ties of the seed. Cottonseed was collected 
at intervals over a period of approxi- 
mately two months from the same geo- 





graphical area in southwestern Louisi- 
ana, and analyzed for a number of seed 
characteristics. In this set of samples, 
the free fatty acids content increased 
with the harvest season. Moisture of 
the seed was generally higher at the 
beginning of the season and there was 
no significant change in oil content 
throughout that period. Tests on the ef- 
ficiency of chemicals to inhibit heating 
showed that it was possible to eliminate 
heating and retard the formation of free 
fatty acids in seeds harvested through- 
out the season with the exception of 
those brought in at the very end of that 
period. Analysis of the protein in constit- 
uents of the seed indicated that there was 
some breakdown of the protein in the 
samples received at the end of the sea- 
son, but no appreciable change for the 
first month. 

The results of this investigation em- 
phasized the fact that cottonseed is not 
a constant biological material and that 
there are certain biological changes that 
take place in the fields as the harvest sea- 
son progresses. Aside from the damage 
which has already taken place, as, for ex- 
ample, the development of free fatty 
acids, there is another hidden damage in 
the seed in terms of breakdown of its 
constituents, such as protein. This hidden 
damage may manifest itself as an in- 
creased tendency on the part of the seed 
to further deterioration and therefore in- 
creases the difficulty in storing this ma- 
terial. 

C. Formation of free fatty acids un- 
der aseptic conditions at constant tem- 
perature. In order to obtain further in- 
mation about the nature of the develop- 
ment of free fatty acids, an experiment 
was performed to determine the rela- 
tionship between micro-organisms grow- 
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ing on the seed and the seed enzymes 
themselves in the development of free 
fatty acids. Results of this experiment 
have indicated that there are at least 
two types of free fatty acids development 
which take place in cottonseed of 16 per- 
cent moisture content stored at 100° F. 
under such conditions that there is no 
accumulation of carbon dioxide around 
the seeds. The first type of free fatty 
acids formation is a very rapid rise 
which takes place approximately two 
weeks after chemical treatment with a 
chemical comparatively less persistent 
in its effect than others and seems to be 
associated with a rapid rise in the growth 
of micro-organisms on the seed. The sec- 
ond type of free fatty acids formation 
occurs in chemically treated seeds which 
have remained sterile so that there is 
no appreciable growth of micro-organ- 
isms throughout the period under inves- 
tigation. In this instance, the persistance 
of the effect of the chemical is prolonged. 
This increase in free fatty acids is grad- 
ual and amounts to three to five percent 
in a period of six weeks. It was noticed 
that the formation of free ammonia ni- 
trogen, which is an indication of break- 
age of some of the components of the 
protein molecule, paralleled the free fatty 
acids formation. 

It would seem that from the point of 
view of the industrial problem of cotton- 
seed storage, the slow increase of free 
fatty acids which takes place in sterile 
seed is the more important one. Under 
most conditions of storage the moisture 
content is lowered sufficiently so that 
there is very little micro-organism 
growth on the seed. Therefore, it might 
be suspected that this deterioration is a 
type which depends on the seed itself, 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Will Clayton, Cotton Leader 
And Diplomat, Says 


Democracies Must Unite 


Stalin, a “much shrewder, abler man 
than Hitler ever was,” is winning the 
cold war against the United States by a 
new technique, boring from within—“less 
costly, less risky and much more effect- 
ive,” W. L. Clayton of Anderson, Clay- 
ton & Co., Houston, told three audiences 
in Dallas Feb. 17. 

The former Secretary of Commerce 
and Undersecretary of State, who as 
head of Anderson, Clayton was once 
known as the King of Cotton, spoke as 
vice-president of the Atlantic Union Com- 
mittee at a joint luncheon meeting of 
the Dallas Chamber of Commerce and 
the downtown Kiwanis Club. His talk 
was titled “Atlantic Union—the Road to 
Peace in an Atomic World.” That after- 
noon he talked informally to John E. 
Mitchell Co. employees and that night he 
repeated his message on the necessity for 
a union of world democracies in a special 
Community Course lecture. 

Warning that the United States is 
caught midway between Europe and Asia 
in “a kind of huge economic vise” because 
of the cold war between communism and 
the democratic nations, Mr. Clayton de- 
clared: 

“The economic burden of fighting the 
cold war is getting too heavy for the de- 
mocracies, and is straining even our 
strong back. We must find some less 
costly road to world peace and we must 
find it quickly.” 

Without the help provided by the Mar- 
shall Plan, Mr. Clayton said, there is 
not much doubt that communism would 
have marched to the English Channel 
before now. But the United States can- 
not go on pouring billions of dollars into 
other countries, and Europe will still be 


far from financial and economic inde- 
pendence when the Marshall Plan runs 
out in 1952, leaving the people with even 
lower standards of living and easy prey 
for communist agitators. 

“It does little good to preach democ- 
racy. to a man who watches his wife and 
children go to bed cold and hungry every 
night,” Mr. Clayton said. Grants and 
subsidies have served their purpose in 
giving the democracies a breathing spell, 
but now a “bold, constructive, dynamic, 
positive policy” must be found to restore 
economic health to western Europe. 

“Instead of working against commu- 
nism, we must work for democracy, and 
make democracy work for all the people, 
in terms of more to eat, more to wear 
and better homes in which to live, and 
new hope for the future,” he declared. 
“This can be done by bringing into one 
union the free peoples of the world. 

“We would then have one single com- 
petitive economy for all the democracies.” 

Economic unity through political union 
is the aim of the Atlantic Union Plan, he 
said, with one foreign policy, one cur- 
rency, one defense policy, and no customs 
houses between members of the union. 
Such a union would give every producer 
in it a free market of 350 to 400 million 
consumers, just as we have a free market 
of 150 million consumers in the United 
States. 

“Atlantic Union would break down 
the small economic compartments in 
which Western Europe now operates, 
and which keeps her tools of production 
inefficient, unable to compete in the mar- 
kets of the world; it would solve the dol- 
lar problem; it would dispel the fear of 
war and greatly reduce the present un- 


WILL CLAYTON, FORMER UNDERSECRETARY OF STATE, chairman of the 
board of Anderson, Clayton & Co., world’s largest cotton firm, was a guest at the 
John E. Mitchell Co. plant in Dallas following his address before a joint meeting of 
the Kiwanis Club and the Chamber of Commerce of that city. Mr. Clayton spoke in- 
formally to Mitchell employees and, according to the three Mitchell brothers, he 
“seemed right at home in the midst of cotton processing machinery.” Shown above, 
left to right: Donald Mitchell, Orville Mitchell, Mr. Clayton and John E. Mitchell, Jr. 
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bearable military burden of the democ- 
racies; it would release and vitalize the 
labor, genius and capital of men every- 
where; it would restore free enterprise; 
it would give a great new hope to the 
world that at last we are on the road to 
permanent world peace,’ Mr. Clayton 
declared. 


Editor’s Note: Your senators and con- 
gressman would, no doubt, like to know 
your views on the Atlantic Union Plan. 
We suggest you write to them now. 


Texas Co-op Ginners 
Announce Speakers 


Several speakers for the annual con- 
vention of the Texas Co-operative Gin- 
ners’ Association at the Blackstone Ho- 
tel in Fort Worth Jan. 25-26 have been 
announced by Secretary E. M. Cooke, 
Pittsburg. They include G. G. Gibson, 
director, Texas Agricultural Extension 
Service, Texas A. & M. College, College 
Station; W. N. Stokes, Jr., president, 
Houston Bank fer Cooperatives, Hous- 
ton; and Edward J. Florer, Wage & 
Hour Division, U.S. Department of La- 
bor, Dallas. 

The convention will begin at 10 a.m. 
Jan. 25 with the call to order by Presi- 
dent G. E. Sonntag, Frisco. W. R. San- 
ders, manager, Cen-Tex Cooperative Oil 
Mill, Thorndale, will respond to the wel- 
coming address by Mayor Pro-Tem R. E. 
Cowen of Fort Worth. 

H. E. Gainer, Hutto, a director of the 
association, will preside during the morn- 
ing session, which will include a dis- 
cussion of the cottonseed loan and pur- 
chase program for 1950 by a speaker not 
yet announced. Committees will also be 
appointed at the opening session. 

Jess L. Bell, Rule, also a director of 
the organization, will preside at the af- 
ternoon session, which will be a panel 
discussion under the leadership of M. C. 
Jaynes, organization and cooperative spe- 
cialist at Texas A. & M. College. Mem- 
bers of the panel will take up financing, 
legal problems, records and accounting 
for cooperatives, modern cotton gins, pro- 
duction and processing of cottonseed for 
planting, insect control and mechanical 
harvesting of cotton. 

Taking part in this panel discussion 
will be Mr. Stokes; Edward Breihan, 
treasurer, Houston Bank for Coopera- 
tives; F. E. Lichte, cotton ginning spe- 
cialist, Texas Agricultural Extension 
Service; L. E. Ellwood, manager, Texas 
Planting Seed Association, Bryan; R. D. 
White, manager, Edroy Cooperative Gin, 
Odem; and the following Texas A. & M. 
College staff members: Fred C. Elliott, 
cotton work specialist; Dr. H. G. John- 
son, head, Department of Entomology; 
and H. P. Smith, professor of agricul- 
tural engineering. 

Layne Beaty, farm editor, Radio Sta- 
tion WBAP, Fort Worth, will be master 
of ceremonies at the banquet that night 
which will be sponsored by machinery 
and supply firms. A floor show will fol- 
low the banquet. 

E. J. Kloppe, cooperative specialist in 
the State Department of Agriculture, 
Austin, will act as chairman at the sec- 
ond morning session, when Mr. Gibson, 
Mr. Stokes and Mr. Florer will speak. 
President Sonntag will preside at the 
afternoon session Jan. 26, when officers 
and committees will make their reports 
and directors will be elected. 
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SUPPLEMENTING the mechanical plant of the Cottonseed Products Research Lab- 
oratory, are facilities for conducting chemical phases of cottonseed processing re- 
search. Pictured here is a setup for a special solvent extraction experiment. 


® Research Notes from the 





TEXAS ENGINEERING EXPERIMENT STATION 


Research Data Favors Combining 
Solvent and Mechanical Oil 
Extraction Techniques 


In cottonseed pressing a greater per- 
centage of oil can be obtained through 
combining pressing and solvent extrac- 
tion. Data indicating the feasibility of 
such processing were determined in re- 
search by the Cottonseed Products Re- 
search Laboratory of the Texas Engi- 
neering Experiment Station, Cotton Re- 
search Committee of Texas, and the 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. 

Experiments gave evidence that mod- 
erate prepressing followed by repress- 
ing simultaneously applied with solvents 
is a feasible process for reducing the re- 
sidual oil in the final cake. In main runs 
of the experiments the screw press (mod- 
ified for moderate pressing) was used 
in both the prepressing and the combined 
action repressing operations. In the com- 
bined action stage the pressure was ap- 
plied in as short an interval of time as 
possible after the addition of solvent, 
and maintained throughout the pressing 
time. The data obtained indicate that the 
principle of combined mechanical pres- 
sure and solvents is sound. 

Homer E. Rea, Jr., was researcher on 
the project under the supervision of A. 
Cecil Wamble, manager of the Cotton- 
seed Products Research Laboratory. 


Collaborative Research Provides 
Solvent Extraction Data 


In a research study at the laboratory 
entitled “The Determination of Rate of 
Extraction of Crude Liquids from Cot- 
tonseed Meats with Hexane,” two solvent 
extraction methods were used in provid- 
ing laboratory data. Wingard, 
Blaw-Knox Company, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
made possible the collaborative research 
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in which experimental results were com- 
pared by his concern and the laboratory. 
S. P. Clark, associate research engineer, 
conducted the experimentation for the 
laboratory. 








In the experiments a _ percolation 
method employing Butt tube extraction 
was used by Mr. Wingard. The labora- 
tory used a laboratory basket extractor. 
The flaked cottonseed meats utilized in 
both experiments were supplied by the 
laboratory. The comparison of the two 
extraction methods made possible data 
of considerable value in the study of 
the solvent extraction process. Informa- 
tion was obtained on the effects of aging 
of the flakes as occurred in the course of 
the experiments. 


Moore Is Vice-President 
Of Agricultural Workers 


Walter B. Moore, Dallas, assistant di- 
rector of the Educational Service, Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association, 
was elected vice-president of the Texas 
Agricultural Workers Association at its 
twenty-third annual meeting in Galves- 
ton Jan. 13-14. 

More than 150 professional workers in 
agriculture heard authorities and panel 
discussions on world agricultural prob- 
lems at the meeting. 


John T. Stevens, Kershaw 


Mills President, Dies 


John T. Stevens, whose eightieth birth- 
day Dec. 1, 1949, was the occasion for 
special tributes from his fellow towns- 
people in Kershaw, S. C., and his friends 
throughout the cottonseed oil milling in- 
dustry, died Jan. 19 at his home from 
pneumonia which developed after he be- 
came ill Dec. 27. Funeral services were 
held Jan. 20. Mr. Stevens was president 
of the Kershaw Oil Mills at Kershaw, 
Lancaster and Marion, S. C., and was ac- 
tive in other business affairs. He had been 
called “Kershaw’s first citizen” because 
of his civic and philanthropic activities. 
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ALABAMA GINNERS CONVENTION FEB. 6 


Central theme of the meeting, to be held at Huntsville, is the 
control of cotton insects in 1950. Georgia ginners have been 
invited to attend for purpose of discussing a merger of the two 
state associations into a single organization. 


Although program plans for the Feb. 6 convention of the Alabama Cotton 
Ginners’ Association are not complete at this time, Lawrence Ennis, Jr., of Au- 
burn, secretary of the association, advises that the central theme of the meet- 
ing will the control of cotton insects in 1950. 

Mr. Ennis advises that this subject will be discussed in detail by F. S. Arant, 
head of the department of entomology, and 
gist, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn. 

The convention will be held at the Russell Erskine Hotel in Huntsville. 
Registration will begin at 8 a.m. and the meeting will open at 10 o’clock. 

Others who have been invited to appear on the business program include 
John W. Mann, Marianna, Ark., president of the National Cotton Ginners’ Asso- 
ciation; Horace Hayden, Oklahoma City, executive vice-president of the national 
ginners organization; Clifton Kirkpatrick, Memphis, director of field service 
for the National Cotton Council; Francis L. Gerdes and Chas. A. Bennett, of 
the U.S. Cotton Ginning and Fiber Laboratory, Stoneville, Miss.; J. C. Ogles- 
bee, Jr., Atlanta, U.S. Extension Service ginning specialist; and Tom Corley, 
assistant engineer at the Alabama Experiment Station, Auburn. 

Mr. Ennis advises that the Georgia Cotton Ginners’ Association has been 
invited to send representatives to the Huntsville meeting for the purpose of 
discussing the recent proposal that the two associations merge into a single 


Other officers of the Alabama Cotton Ginners’ Association are Judge Sam 
High, Ashville, president; and P. M. Lightfoot, Tuskegee, executive vice-pres- 


W. A. Ruffin, extension entomolo- 
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Storage of Cottonseed 
(Continued from Page 31) 


and not on micro-organisms growing on 
the seed. 


D. Effect of storage on the oil content. 
One of the results of the number of 
mill-scale storage experiments which 
have been conducted is that there is now 
available a fairly accurate picture of the 
storage behavior of the moist cottonseed. 
For example, it is possible to obtain in- 
formaticn from these records as to the 
effect of storage on the amount of total 
oil available in the seed. In the last tri- 
annual report of this year, it was pointed 
out that when cottonseed containing 17 
percent moisture was stored, there was 
a slight loss in total oil. This loss was 
approximately one percent after about 
70 days of storage. Compared to the eco- 
nomic loss resulting from formation of 
free fatty acids in the oils, however, this 
loss was very low indeed. In the two ex- 
periments from which these data were 
obtained there was in one case an in- 
crease of 2% percent in free fatty acids 
during the 70 days of storage, and in the 
other case a rise of a little over five per- 
cent in free fatty acids content of the 
seed. 

Significance of Results 


With the completion of the present 
mill-scale test on the storage of cotton- 
seed with chemical treatment, one phase 
of our research program will have been 
completed. During this phase, which in- 
volved extensive mill-scale experimenta- 
tion using different methods of applying 
and handling chemical treatment, a good 
deal was learned about the behavior of 
moist, untreated seed. It was found that 
it was possible, by means of chemical 
treatment, to completely stop any ten- 
dency on the part of the seed to heat. It 
was also found, however, that there was 
a slow increase in free fatty acids con- 
tent in seed which had been cooled and 
dried after chemical treatment. Although 
considerable progress has been made ‘n 
finding chemicals which are cheap and 
would therefore wruvide for treatment 
at a greatly reduced cost, it is felt that it 
is more important at this time to learn 
more about the slow rise in free fatty 
acids which so far has not been com- 
pletely stopped and to find a means of 
controlling it. 

Such a program involves extensive 
laboratory investigations to determine 
the nature of this development of free 
fatty acids. In connectio with this prob- 
lem, the work reported in this annual 
report and reported in greater detail in 
one of the previous triannual reports on 
the patterns for the development of free 
fatty acids is of particular significance. 
The fact that there is a rapid rise in 
free fatty acids which may be associated 
with micro-organism growth and a slow 
rise in free fatty acid development which 
occurred in the presence of chemical 
treating agents at a time when micro-or- 
ganisms were not growing would seem to 
indicate that there are at least two mech- 
anisms of formation of free fatty acids. 
The fact that it is possible to distinguish 
between these two mechanisms and to set 
up experiments in the laboratory which 
will allow one to deal with each of these 
mechanisms seperately is a great step 
forward toward the understanding of the 
problem. It will now be possible to con- 
centrate on the slow increase of free 
fatty acids and to find a means of stop- 
ping it. 

A problem which will require addi- 
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tional attention is the comparison of the 
behavior of artificially moistened seed 
as used in the laboratory and naturally 
moist seed obtained from the gin. Such 
research will determine the significance 
of the work done on artificially moist seed 
by allowing a more intelligent interpreta- 
tion in predicting the activity of natur- 
ally moist seed. 

Considerable work must be done in the 
laboratory on the effect of temperature 
during chemical treatment and the meth- 
ods used in lowering the moisture content 
of moist seed on eventual storage behav- 
ior of the seed. It is quite possible that 
chemical treatment could be made more 
efficient, thus requiring smaller quanti- 
ties that cost less if the temperature of 
the seed during treatment were properly 
adjusted. 

It is thus clear that the next phase of 
research on the storage of cottonseed 
must involve concentration on laboratory 
work in continuation of the developments 
reported in this report, with particular 
emphasis on the mechanism of the slow 
rise in free fatty acids which is not as- 
sociated with micro-organisms, and its 
control. 
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Fractionation 
(Continued from Page 12) 


Ten pilot-plant fractionation runs util- 
izing differential settling were made to 
produce meal for nutritional investiga- 
tions and to develop this fractionation 
process to pilot-plant scale. The complete 
engineering evaluation of these runs 
with flow diagrams is reported elsewhere 
(7). The conclusions drawn show that on 
a batch disintegration basis, 50 percent 
of the available meal can be recovered 
as low-gland-content fine meal; that the 
differential settling separation can be 
satisfactorily conducted either by cen- 
trifuge or tank settling; that recovery 
of the solids fractions can be handled 
by either centrifugation at 1450 times 
gravity or by filtration; that the partial 
pre-extraction of the cottonseed flakes 
before fractionation is more feasible than 
fractionation of undefatted flakes; and 
that the very fine meal discharged with 
the effluent from the centrifuge recovery 
of meal is difficult to filter. 

Collectively, the findings gave a good 
basis for planning a “theoretical” or 
proposed flow diagram and for making 
a preliminary cost study of a combina- 
tion screw-press and solvent-extraction- 
fractionation plant (3,4). 

_ The combination plant requires addi- 
tional investment over the regular screw- 
press installation, but the economics of 
the two processes are comparable. 
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Problems Under Investigation 

The pilot-plant runs, the construction 
of the flow diagram and the calculations 
of the cost figures brought out clearly 
certain outstanding problems which re- 
quire solutions before the process can be 
considered for commercial adoption. 
These problems, presently under investi- 
gation, follow. 


Feed Flake Preparation. Since the cost 
survey showed that a partial pre-extrac- 
tion of cottonseed flakes is preferable 
before fractionation, experiments were 
undertaken to produce a flake suitable 
for both extraction and fractionation. 
For solvent extraction a flake should have 
a high percolation rate, a high rate of 
extractibility, and stability; and for frac- 
tionation it should have low moisture and 
hull contents. The results of testing flakes 
which were made using various condi- 
tions of flake preparation showed that a 
flake having these properties could be 


made. Hulling and flaking the seed on a 
pilot-plant scale at a moisture level so 
that the meats contained nine percent 
moisture gave a yield of whole meats of 
80 percent with a hull content of four 
percent. Present investigations indicate 
that comparable yields of whole meats 
can be produced with a hull content down 
to one percent-two percent. Flaking of 
these whole meats followed by drying to 
3.5 percent moisture did not adversely af- 
fect the percolation rate, extractibility 
or stability of the flakes in laboratory. 
tests. 

Disintegration and Screening Studies. 
Although the investigations on a pilot- 
plant scale showed that yields of only 50 
percent are obtainable by the batch dis- 
integration, they indicated that continu- 
ous disintegration and screening with re- 
circulation of the coarse fraction would 
appreciably increase the yield, possibly to 
the 70 percent obtained on a laboratory 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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® Classified Ads 


RATES: Nine cents per word, per insertion. In- 
clude your firm name and address in count. Mini- 
mum advertisement $2.00. Strictly cash basis—en- 
close check with order. Write copy plainly. 


Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—Oil mill equipment including Ander- 
son expellers and French screw presses.—Pittock 
and Associates, Glen Riddle, Pa. 

















Gin Equipment for Sale 





FOR SALE—To be moved 6-80 Lummus outfit 
complete, with the exception of Murray tramper 
including iron clad one story building but with- 
out power. Consisting of late model swing door 
press, tramper, condensor, big bur machine and 
huller cleaner feeders. Price $5,250.00. — Bill 
Smith, Box 694, Phone 7847, Abilene, Texas. _ 


FOR SALE—50 or more good cotton gins to be 
moved. Some new three and four years ago. These 
gins are priced at sacrifice prices because of the 
drastic acreage cut. Gins worth $50,000 to $75,000 
one year ago now priced from $10,000 to $30,000. 
Have to see these plants to appreciate bargains 
being offered. If interested call, wire or write— 
M. M. Phillips, P. O. Box 1288, phones 3-1171 or 
3-3914, Corpus Christi, Texas. iar 
FOR SALE—3-80 saw Murray all steel outfit with 
Mitchell extractor-feeders, Mitchell butane drying 
system, down packing steel press, with or without 
Fairbanks-Morse engine. Outfit in excellent oper- 
ating condition.—B. P. Collier’s Gin, Decatur, Ala. 


FOR SALE—One L. H. and one &. H. set of 
5-80’s each Murray gins with couplings, lint flue, 
and 6” mote conveyors. These gins factory rebuilt 
last summer, have new ribs, saws and new fronts, 
used this last season and can now be seen in 
operation. Good as new. Also 5-80 Gontinental all 
steel model “‘C”’ brush gins with lint flue. Two 12 
section thermo-cleaners. One 2-10’ steel bur ma- 
chine with long and short conveyyrs and three 
way by-pass. One 10’ steel Murray bur machine. 
One 10’ Continental steel bur machine. One 6 cyl. 
steel Continental cleaner. And practically any 
thing else you want.—Bill Smith, Box 694, Phone 
7847, Abilene, Texas. 

FOR SALE—Complete gin plant, good location in 
cotton growing community.—Rex Wells, Rosebud, 
Texas. Sate 
EXCELLENT BUY—3-80 saw all steel Gullett gin 
outfit with down-packing press, multiple extrac- 
tor feeders, double conveyor distributor, 4-cylinder 
cleaner over 6-cylinder cleaner with 14-ft. bur ma- 
chine, 10 shelf tower drier, with new style pre- 
mix gas burner, seed scales, 2 conveyor lift eleva- 
tors and Caterpillar D-13000 engine with drive. 
Contact—M. H. Walker, Route 2, Gaffney, S. C. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 


Sales — Repairs 


We have the following new and recondi- 
tioned guaranteed gin motors in stock for 
immediate delivery— 
150 hp. 3/60/2300 /1200 rpm., slipring 
150 hp. 3/60/2200 /900 rpm., slipring 
150 hp. 3/60 /440/900 rpm., slipring 
150 hp. 3/60/2300 /900 rpm., sq. cage 
150 hp. 3/60 /2300/720 rpm., sq. cage 
125 hp. 3/60 /220-440/1200 rpm., sq. cage 
125 hp. 3/60 /440/900 rpm., slipring 
125 hp. 3/60/2300 /900 rpm., sq. cage 
100 hp. 3/60 /440/900 rpm., sq. cage 
100 hp. 3/60/2300 /900 rpm., sq. cage 
100 hp. 3/60/2200 /900 rpm., sq. cage 
100 hp. 3/60 /440/900 rpm., sq. cage 
100 hp. 3/60 /440 /900 rpm., slipring 
100 hp. 3/60 /220/900 rpm., sq. cage 
75 hp. 3/60/2200 /1200 rpm., slipring 
75 hp. 3/60/2200 /1200 rpm., sq. cage 
75 hp. 3/60 /440 /1200 rpm., sq. cage 
75 hp. 3/60 /2200 /900 rpm., slipring 
75 hp. 3/60/2200 /900 rpm., sq. cage 
75 hp. 3/60 /220-440 /900 rpm., sq. cage 


Call on us—Day or Night—anywhere. 
Complete starting equipment and drives 
available for all the above motors. Free 
rental while we repair your motors. 


P. O. Box 7775 Phone H8-2801 


W. M. Smith Electric Co. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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BARGAINS—Used and reconditioned equipment— 
air blast gins: 5-80 saw Lummus “automatic,” 
with lint-flue and condenser. 5-80 saw Gullett 
direct connected. 4-80 saw Murray steel. 5-70 saw 
Murray steel. 4-70 saw Cen-Tennial. 2-80 saw Cen- 
Tennial ‘‘Commander.”’ Also 5-80 saw Munger 
brush gins. Mitchell extracting feeders: Five 58” 
F.E.C. cast iron ends. Three 66” F.E.C. cast iron 
ends, like new. Three 60” standard F.E.C. pressed 
steel. Continental extracting feeders: Three 60” 
double X. Two 60” triple X. Also one 50” Contin- 
ental 6-cyl. all steel incline cleaner, like new. One 
Lummus thermo dryer, with or without boiler. 
Several excellent power units 80 to 300 hp., in- 
cluding one 150 hp., mcdel JL-1335 Buda, new 
1947, used very little. A large stock of machinery 
in Waco for prompt shipment.—R. B. Strickland 
& Co., 13-A Hackberry St., Tel. 2-8141, Waco, 
Texas. 
FOR SALE—Five-70 saw Murray gin stands with 
6” mote conveyor and lint flue, with 5 super 
Mitchells, drying equipment and conveyor distrib- 
utor.—_W. H. Ritchey, Haslet, Texas. 

FOR SALE—To be moved, one complete 4-80 Cen- 
Tennial gin outfit, good as new and looks like 
new. One 4-80 Lummus, nearly new and looks 
new. Two Continenta? dryers, one for each outfit. 
bing sell at a bargain._-P. H. Horton, Oneonta, 

a. 

FOR SALE—Four stand cotton gin, complete with 
tools. Can be moved, set uv and ginning in six 
days, $9,500.00. Also, machine, blacksmith and 
welding shop. complete with lathes, punches, dies, 
etc., $1,000.00 worth of materials, 14 acre land, 
residence, warehouse, platform scales, $9,500.00. 
All located within 80 miles of San Angelo, Texas. 
Forced to sell on account of health. Gin to be 
moved if sold separate._-L. Bethel, 7611 Prosper 
Street. Dallas, Texas. 


FOR SALE — 
Mitchell bur feeders, Stacy drier, all steel bollie 
extractor. Power by St. Mary’s diesel motor hp. 
160 steel side swinging doors press. For more in- 
formation write—Box “IA,” care The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press. Box 444, Dallas 1, Texas. 











FOR SALE — Two standard Mitchell machines 
pressed steel, flat belt drive, recently reconditioned 
by Mitchell repairmen. One set of Webb City, 
truck scales, 22 x 8 ft., wood deck. 20 tons capac- 
ity, excellent condition.-C. A. Pruden, Box 67, 
Brownsville, Texas. 











Equipment Wanted 


WANTED—30 inch Bauer or Sprout-Waldron at- 
rition mill—direct drive.—Producers Cooperative 
Oil Mill, Box No. 911, Oklahoma City, Okla. _ 


WANTED—One 8” x 9” four cyl. Twin City en- 

gine and one 8” x 9” six cyl. Twin City engine.— 

W. H. Ritchey, Haslet, Texas. 

WANTED — Steel bound up-packing press with 
tramper. also 22 foot truck scale, all in good con- 

— Quote price.—Long Mott Gin, Long Mott, 
'exas. 


WANTED—Late model bur machine. Tower drier 
and Mitchell cleaner.—Drew Cotton Seed Oil Mill, 
Monticello, Ark. 

















Personnel Ads 


WANTED — Lint stand operator and mechanic. 
All-year job. Location Texas. — Box “UX”, The 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 444, 
Dallas 1, Texas. 


POSITION WANTED — Experienced ginner and 
repair man wants job in Rio Grande valley for 
coming season. Thirty five years old. Single and 
sober.—Box 1133 Commerce, Texas. 











WANTED — Position with aggressive oil mill. 
Have had over twenty years experience in oil mill 
office, handling all types of office duties. Best of 
references. Write —Box “Z’’, care The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press, Box 444, Dallas 1, Texas. 








Power Units and Miscellaneous 





FOR SALE—One rebuilt 8” x 9” four cyl. Twin City 
engine. Sales and service on all sizes of Twin City 
engines.—Fort Worth Machinery Co., 1123 East 
Berry, Fort Worth, Texas. 





BUILDINGS—AIl steel buildings for gins, ware- 
houses, cottonseed houses and whatever purpose 
needed. Send us your needs and let us give you 
our price.—Marvin R. Mitchell Construction Co., 
239 Andrus, Dallas, Texas. Phone C-5615. 


FOR SALE—100 hp. Westinghouse motor, 2200 
volts, 1750 revolutions with starter boxes and 
cables. One Murray PX steel bound press with 
steel platform. Steel Hardwicke-Etter 5-drum in- 
cline cleaner with by-pass. Equipped to connect 
Stack dryer.—P. O. Box 204, Georgetown, Texas. 
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FOR SALE—Two complete sets consisting of 100 
hp. 900 rpm. 2800 V synchronous GE motor with 
panel board and switch gear.—Red River Cotton 
Oil Co., Inc., P. O. Box 1710, Alexandria, La. 


GOVERNMENT type dryers delivered and erected 
in your gin plant. See advertisement on page 25 
this issue.—Service Gin Co., P. O. Box 21, Ville 
Platte, La. 








FOR SALE—One Howe truck scale in perfect con- 
dition. Platform is 9 ft. by 22 ft.—Corpus Christi 
Farmers Gin, Rt. 8, Corpus Christi, Texas. 





FOR SALE—One 110 hp. two cylinder Contin- 
ental diesel engine with air starting devices. Com- 
plete with tank and pulleys. Engine in A-1 shape. 
Will sell real cheap.—J. W. Rains, Grove Oak, 
Ala. 











Dean of Diplomatic Corps 


J. KIRBY McDONOUGH, president of 
The Murray Company of Texas, Inc., be- 
came dean of the consular corps at Dal- 
las when his colleague, Lewis Bernays, 
consul for Great Britain and the United 
Kingdom, retired recently. Mr. McDon- 
ough is consul for Brazil. 
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New Texas Insect Control 
Committee Met Jan. 16 


The first meeting of a newly appointed 
special committee set up within the 
framework of the Insect Control Section 
of the State-Wide Cotton Committee of 
Texas was held at Dallas on Jan. 16. Eu- 
gene Butler, Dallas, chairman of the In- 
sect Control Section and the new special 
committee, presided. 


Purpose of the committee is to formu- 
late and to put into effect a program for 
controlling cotton insects in Texas in 
1950, in cooperation with state and fed- 
eral "entomologists and educational agen- 
cies in the state. The program will be 
built around the 1950 Guide for Control- 
ling Cotton Insects in Texas. 


Mr. Butler pointed out that Texas last 
year produced the most profitable cotton 
crop in its history, with income from 
cotton and cottonseed reaching about 
$900 million. Even though it was a good 
year from the standpoint of insect dam- 
age, Mr. Butler said Texas lost an esti- 
mated $39 million in cotton profits to in- 
sects. 

Plans call for the establishment of 7- 
Step Cotton Committees in counties of 
the state where no such committees now 
exist and a strengthening of such com- 
mittees now in operation. 


Biggest problem, Mr. Butler pointed 
out, is to get information on insect con- 
trol from the county level down to the 
community and farm level. It is expected 
that this will be accomplished through 
county-wide meetings that will be at- 
tended by vocational agriculture and vet- 
erans teachers and others engaged in 
farmer education. These people would 
then take recommendations adopted by 
the county committees and make them 
known to farmers in the communities. 


County agricultural agents will play 
an active part in adapting the state guide 
for controlling insects to county condi- 
tions and ginners and oil millers are ex- 
pected to contribute heavily in the work 
of making the program effective on the 
community and farm level. 
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CALENDAR 


Conventions * Meetings ° Events 


e January 30-31, 1950 — Oklahoma Cot- 
ton Ginners’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Skirvin Tower Hotel, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. Horace Hayden, Oklahoma City, 
secretary-treasurer. 


e February 6, 1950 — Alabama Cotton 
Ginners’ Association annual meeting. 
Huntsville, Ala. Lawrence Ennis, Jr., Au- 
burn, Ala., secretary. 


e March 12-13, 1950 — Georgia Cotton 
Ginners’ Association annual convention. 
Henry Grady Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. Mrs. 
Doris H. Balsley, Dublin, Ga., secretary. 


e March 13-14, 1950 — National Cotton 
Ginners’ Association annual meeting. Pea- 
body Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Carl Trice 
Williams, Jackson, Tenn., secretary-treas- 
urer. 


e April 3-4, 1950—Valley Oilseed Proces- 
sors Association annual convention. Hotel 
Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. Garner, 
1024 Exchange Bldg., Memphis 3, Tenn., 
secretary. 


e April 3-4-5, 1950—Texas Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual convention. Fair 
Park, Dallas, Texas. Jay C. Stilley, 109 
N. Second Ave., Dallas, executive vice- 
president. 


e May 12-17, 1950—National Cottonseed 
Products Association annual convention. 
The Shamrock Hotel, Houston, Texas. 
S. M. Harmon, Sterick Bldg., Memphis, 
Tenn., secretary-treasurer. 


e June 4-5-6, 1950— Oklahoma Cotton- 
sseed Crushers’ Association annual con- 
vention. Artesian Hotel, Sulphur, Okla. 
Horace Hayden, 1004 Perrine Bldg., Ok- 
lahoma City, Okla., secretary-treasurer. 


e June 5-6, 1950—Alabama-Florida Cot- 
tonseed Products Association and Geor- 
gia Cottonseed Crushers Association joint 
annual convention. General Oglethorpe 
Hotel, Wilmington Island, Savannah, Ga. 
T. R. Cain, 310 Professional Center Bldg., 
Montgomery, Ala., executive secretary, 
Alabama-Florida association; J. E. Moses, 
522-3 Grand Theatre Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., 
secretary-treasurer, Georgia association. 


e June 5-6, 1950 — Arkansas - Missouri 
Ginners Association annual convention, 
Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark. J. W. 
Karsten, Jr., Kennett, Mo., executive vice- 
president. 


e June 11-13—Texas Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association annual convention. Plaza 
Hotel, San Antonio, Texas. Jack Whet- 
stone, 624 Wilson Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas, 
secretary. 


e June 19-20, 1950—North Carolina Cot- 
tonseed Crushers Association and South 
Carolina Cotton Seed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion joint convention. Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S. C. 


e@ July 27 - 28, 1950 — Cotton Research 
Congress, eleventh annual meeting. Ba- 
ker Hotel, Dallas, Texas. Sponsor: State- 
Wide Cotton Committee of Texas, Burris 
C. Jackson, Hillsboro, Texas, chairman. 


e Feed prices are expected to 
average a little lower in the 1949-50 sea- 
son than in the season of 1948-49, due to 
another record grain crop and lower loan 
rates on 1949 grain crops. 
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*This is the third 

in a series of authentic 
testimonials, telling 

how “THE PRESS" sells products 


& ® * 
testimonial 





















"We would like to inform you of the excellent 
results we have been receiving since we 
started our advertising program in The Cotton 
Gin and Oil Mill Press. The extent of your 
coverage in the ginning and oil milling industries 
has certainly been proven to us. As a result 

of direct inquiries received, we feel our 
advertising has MORE than paid for itself." 


—E. W. YENZER, Sales Manager, 
Hackney Iron & Steel Co., Enid, Okla. 


MARKET COVERAGES: Cotton Gins, Oilseed Processing Mills. 


READERS: Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Owners, Managers and 
Plant Superintendents. 


AREA SERVED: Cotton Belt from California to the Caro- 
linas; entire Midwestern Soybean Belt. 
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Fractionation 
(Continued from Page 35) 


scale. Present pre-pilot plant studies on 
a semi-continuous basis utilizing a 20- 
mesh screen to remove hulls and an 80- 
or 100-mesh screen to remove the suffici- 
ently disintegrated solids show yields of 
fine meal up to 62 percent with gossypol 
contents ranging from 0.04 percent to 
0.08 percent depending upon variables 
such as duration of settling and disinte- 
gration periods. 

Investigations on a full continuous 
pilot-plant basis will be conducted when 
sufficient information has been obtained 
on the pre-pilot-plant scale. 


Product Evaluation. The direction of 
further pilot-plant process development 
and the ‘translation of the pilot-plant 
process to one which could be considered 
for commercial adoption are greatly de- 
pendent upon the appraisal of the prod- 
ucts obtainable. The evaluation of these 
products is under further investigation. 

The fine meal product as produced in 
the pilot plant has been used for prelim- 
inary nutritional investigations. Fine cot- 
tonseed meals with gossypol contents be- 
tween 0.01 and 0.05 percent produced 
from the early fractionation investiga- 
tion were used for nutritional studies 
on chick growth (1). Results showed 
that this fine meal was superior to cot- 
tonseed meal produced by hydraulic- and 
screw-pressing methods and comparable 
to soybean meal produced by-solvent ex- 
traction. Quantities of fine meal up to 
175 pounds have been submitted to vari- 
ous institutions for nutritional and other 
investigations. Recently, four quantities 
of fine meal varying in gossypol content 
from .06 percent to .28 percent and all 
of high nitrogen solubility (83 percent) 
were produced to study the effects of va- 
rious gossypol levels upon nutritive val- 
ues. Additional investigations may be re- 
quired to reduce the free gossypol con- 
tent of the fine meal fraction to as low 
as 0.01 percent. 

Further investigations required re- 
garding fine meal essentially free of pig- 
ment glands include the determination of 
(a) the nutritional value of the meal for 
larger animals such as hogs and cattle; 
(b) the effect of nitrogen solubility upon 
nutritive value; and (c) the commercial 
possibilities of protein from the meal. 

The coarse meal fraction obtained from 
the differential settling fractionation 
process and containing a high concentra- 
tion of pigment glands may have many 
possibilities depending upon the value of 
the products obtainable from this meal. 
For example, if a use is found for pig- 
ment glands, the coarse meal can be sub- 
jected to the mixed-solvent flotation proc- 
ess for recovery of the glands; the re- 
maining meal may be suitable for feed- 
stuff. If a use is found for gossypol, this 
pigment can be obtained possibly by ex- 
tracting the coarse meal with an organic 
solvent in which the pigment glands are 
soluble and the remaining meal again 
used as feedstuff. 

Engineering work is necessary on the 
continuous drying of both the coarse and 
fine meal fractions. In addition, the fine 
meal fraction must be produced in a 
physical form acceptable for marketing. 

Over 100 pounds of pigment glands 
have been prepared by fractionation and 
submitted for nutritional, pharmacologi- 
cal, chemical and other investigations 
such as relating the content of gossypol 
and gossypurpurin with the toxicity of 
pigment glands and determining the ef- 
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CALIFORNIA PELLET MiLL COMPANY 


1800 Folsom Street, San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Avenue, Crawfordsville, Indiana 
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selling $ 


more profits 


FERRIS WATSON SEED COMPANY 


STATE REGISTERED PLANT BREEDERS 
GARLAND (DALLAS COUNTY), 


TEXAS 














EVERYTHING 
NNEeehace) medi. * Shafts-Pulleys-Bearings 


AND OIL MILL 
SUPPLIES 





* Conveyor & Conveying 
Equipment 


* Burnham Steam Pumps 


* Phelps Cotton Fans & 
Unloaders 


* Pyrene and CO, Fire 
Extinguishers 


WELL MACHINERY & SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
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1629 MAIN STREET 


FORT WORTH 
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[\ | M1 (O) 
CINPRESS 
HYDRAULIC PUMP 


’ Efficiently fills needs of the gin and oil mill. Large capac- 
ity, low operating and maintenance costs at comparatively 
low price. Drives direct from electric motor or line shaft. 


For full data ask your dealer or address the 


San Antonio - Houston - Brownsville 
Corpus Christi - San Angelo 








FOR EXPERIENCED, RELIABLE 
DEALERS InN 


COTTON LINTERS 


LOOK TO 


FIBRE-SERVICE, inc. 


29 BROADWAY NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
Phone: Bowling Green 9-7104 TWX: NY 1-3246 


ED. M. BAYLISS, JR. 


PRESIDENT 


WE INVITE YOUR OFFERINGS! 
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Wesson Oil Snowdrift 
America’s Favorite W esson-Creamed 
| Salad Oil for Quick Mixing 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY 


New York * New Orleans * Savannah * San Francisco * Memphis * Chicago 
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fect of different processing conditions 
on the toxicity of cottonseed pigment 
glands. 

A satisfactory analytical method of 
free gossypol determination has been de- 
veloped (5) with the aid of pigment 
glands supplied. Requests for pigment 
glands are still being met for many in- 
vestigations. 

Study of methods of obtaining gossy- 
pol from pigment glands is in progress, 
A larger than laboratory-scale experi- 
ment showed that 35 percent of the avail- 
able gossypol could be obtained from the 
pigment glands supplied as compared to 
50 percent by laboratory methods. Simul- 
taneously with the development of the 
larger than laboratory-scale method, gos- 
sypol is being prepared in sizeable quan- 
tities for further investigations by vari- 
ous organizations. 


Evaluation of the usefulness and feasi- 
bility of production of a fine meal low 
in gossypol, or a coarse meal fraction 
having a pigment gland content of 6-10 
percent, of the pigment glands, and of 
the gossypol will govern not only the 
commercial possibilities of the cottonseed 
fractionation process but may also be an 
important economic factor in the com- 
plete acceptance of the industrial solvent- 
extraction process for cottonseed. 
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e Some 100,000 acres of wood- 
land, owned mostly by farmers, are de- 
voted solely to growing Christmas trees 
in the United States. 


e Total supplies of meat and 
fish in 1950 are expected to be larger 
than in 1949, with considerably more 
pork, more grain-fed beef and more fish, 
but perhaps less lamb and mutton. 
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LOWER YOUR COSTS PER BALE WITH... 
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You Get These Plus Values 
with the MM 1210-12A 


Regulated Cooling and water-cooled 
manifolds give uniform operating 
temperatures throughout engine 
for most efficient long-life per- 
formance. 

Crankcase Ventilating minimizes en- 
gine oil sludge for more effective 
lubrication and reduced mainte- 
nance. 

Cylinder Head and Blocks are Cast in 
pairs and are removable for eco- 
nomical low-cost servicing. 

Front Power Take-Off for direct drive 
equips the 1210-12A for easy in- 
stallation where conditions require 
Opposite rotation orauxiliary 
drive. 

Crankshafts and Connecting Rods are 
drop-forged steel. Precision-built 
shell type bearings are replaceable. 
Camshafts are of wear-resistant 
Proferall metal with flame-hard- 
ened cams to produce an extremely 
hard-wearing surface. 


MODERN MACHINERY 






of proved dependability 

















Smooth Power for Continuous Duty.... 


MM 1210-12A power is a proved way to 
cut costs. The MM 1210-12A unit with its 
low cost per h. p. offers you exceptional 
fuel savings and power value. Smooth 12- 
cylinder power with counter-balanced 
crankshafts minimizes vibration, lengthens 
engine life and lowers maintenance costs. 
Equipment driven by the 1210-12A lasts 
longer since there is less transmitted vibra- 
tion. 





































MM 1210-12A units furnishing power requirements for the 
Dockery Gin at Ruleville, Miss. 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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NEW PROBLEMS FOR THE GINNER 

@ The cotton industry is face to face with the problem of how tc 
operate profitably under restricted acreage. 

Adjustments will not be too paintul where reductions are mod- 
erate. But if some acreage is not restored to the hardest-hit areas the 
adjustments will be extremely difficult if not impossible to make. 

This problem is serious enough in itself, but it is not the only one 
to be faced this year. The Government, remember, has a cottonseed 
parity program. What it will do to the ginner no one can say, for the 
1950 program has not been worked out in detail. But last year it brought 
many ginners, principally in West Texas, face to face with something 
new and strange. They saw their traditional seed buying and selling 
routine replaced with a government-controlled procedure that dras- 
tically cut their margins on seed. 

Ginners everywhere must remember that a similar blow may strike 
throughout the Belt this year. 

Taken together, acreage allotments and the seed parity program 
pose a big new problem for the ginner. They are a stern challenge to 
him to adjust himself to the new set of conditions they have brought 
forth. 

The ginner must answer certain questions: Faced with reduced 
volume this year, can I operate my plant at top efficiency on last year’s 
ginning rate? If the seed parity program narrows my spread on the seed 
I must handle for the farmer, will last year’s ginning rate take care of 
1950's labor costs, taxes, depreciation, repair to equipment, purchase 
of new equipment—and still pay me a fair and reasonable profit? Have 
I, along with others in the industry, been depending too little on my 
ginning rate to do the job, or have I depended too much on seed profits 
to do it? 

Mechanical harvesting has already forced the ginner to make big 
investments in new equipment needed to do an efficient job of ginning 
for the farmer. The ginner has a big responsibility in helping to carry 
out the 7-Step Cotton Program; he is expected to, and should, take the 
lead in the highly important insect control phase of the program. Many 
ginners aid the farmer in other ways: by handling planting seed; carry- 
ing stocks of insecticides and equipment for applying them; furnishing 
trailers for hauling seed cotton to the gin. 

These responsibilities are important and they are expensive to carry 
out. They can be met only if the ginner operates his plant efficiently 
and makes a fair and reasonable profit on his year’s work. 

The ginner must bear in mind that we are not at the end of the 
research program that is aimed at lowering the farmer's production 
costs; actually we are only at the beginning of it. Research has already 
resulted in major improvements in the ginning process; tomorrow it 
may bring others the ginner must be prepared to adopt if he keeps pace 
with progress. New and improved machinery is sure to come. It can 
be bought only with ginning profits. 

We are confident the ginner will meet every requirement made 
of him, but these new problems must be met and overcome. They are 
here now, and they demand attention. The ginner must examine those 
problems and determine, in advance of the coming season, whether 
yesterday’s methods are adequate for meeting today’s conditions. 

e 


© “If the programs seriously proposed by the Adminis- 
tration should be adopted, there is danger that the individual, 
whether farmer, worker, manufacturer, lawyer or doctor, soon 
will be an economic slave pulling an oar in the galley of the 
state.” —James F. Byrnes, former Secretary of State. 
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World Report: 


Flaxseed Production 
Estimates Are Up 


World flaxseed production for 1949 is 
estimated at 138.4 million bushels, about 
eight percent less than last year’s har- 
vest, according to USDA’s Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations. All North 
American flaxseed crops are smaller 
than a year ago, but the decreases are 
offset to a great extent by increases in 
Europe, South America and Oceania. In- 
dications are that the Soviet Union has 
a sizeable increase in both acreage and 
production. 

United States 1949 flaxseed crop is 
now placed at 43.7 million bushels, and 
the 1948 estimate has been revised up- 
ward to more than 54.5 million bushels. 
This is the third successive year that 
the United States has held first place in 
the production of flaxseed. 

Canada’s flaxseed estimate is 2.3 mil- 
lion bushels compared with 17.7 million 
in 1948. Mexican production of 1.8 mil- 
lion bushels is somewhat larger than ear- 
lier reports signified, but the 1948 out- 
put has been revised downward. 

European production, amounting to 9.5 
million bushels, is 12 percent greater than 
in 1948. Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Greece, 
Hungary, The Netherlands and Sweden 
produced larger flaxseed crops in 1949. 


Asia’s flaxseed crops are only slightly 
less than in 1948, with the decrease be- 
ing in the minor producing countries. In- 
dia’s crop of 17.6 million bushels is the 
largest since prewar. Pakistan produced 
480,000 bushels of flaxseed compared with 
520,000 in 1948. 

South American flaxseed output in ’49, 
according to a preliminary forecast, is 
larger than a year ago. The Argentine 
crop is unofficially estimated at 25 mil- 
lion bushels. Last year’s crop was less 
than 20 million, reflecting drought, heavy 
abandonment and low yields. Uruguay’s 
1949 flaxseed production forecast of 3.9 
million bushels is unchanged but may be 
revised downward since acreage is now 
officially estimated at 457,000 acres, about 
five percent smaller than reported ear- 
lier in the season. 

African output is more than double 
that of 1948. Morocco harvested its sec- 
ond largest flaxseed crop, 2.4 million 
bushels from 297,000 acres. It is possible 
that Algeria has a record flaxseed out- 
put since acreage is more than four times 
that of 1948. 

Australian plantings are expected to 
set a new record. An unofficial estimate 
is 35,000 acres compared with 19,400 in 
1948. The increase is in response to the 
large requirements for linseed oil to be 
used in the manufacture of paints, var- 
nishes and linoleum. 


Two Arizona Counties 


Off Bollworm List 


Maricopa and Pinal Counties, Arizona, 
were removed from the pink bollworm 
lightly infested area, effective Jan. 0, 
Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan has announced. Intensive field 
surveys and inspections of trash from 
all gins handling cotton produced in 
these counties during the last three years 
failed to reveal any pink bollworm, there- 
fore infestations in these two counties 
are considered as eradicated. 
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The February 18th issue will bring you the announcement and 


introduction of a new Gullett machine - - - for Rough Cotton. 


IT’S DIFFERENT! 
IT’S FIELD PROVEN! 


IT’S NEW! 


It’s for you - - - the Ginner with a problem to meet at the gin 


GULLETT GIN COMPANY 


AMITE, LOUISIANA 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA DALLAS, TEXAS 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 














HARDWICKE-ETTER SPLIT RIB GIN 


With: 


Hot Roll Box for smoother sample 
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Suction Mote Control for cleaner 
sample 


Split Huller Rib for fiber length 
protection 


And the many fine features built 
into the gin which are easily ad- 
justed by the operator, to make 
the finished bale of greater value 


Note the sturdy construction to 
give long, trouble-free service. 


HARDWIChKE-ETTER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS SHERMAN, TEXAS 
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oLint ¢ ae 


We are pleased to announce that we will be in position to furnish Lint 


Cleaners of an improved and thoroughly tested design during 1950. 


Our Lint Cleaners, totalling approximately 150 machines, were in op- 
eration in all sections of the cotton-growing belt during 1949 ginning season 
and handled many thousands of bales. Machines placed in use during 1949 
and on which certain field changes were made are doing an outstanding job 
and adding value to cotton processed through these machines. Please consult 


office nearest you for further information. 








THE MURRAY COMPANY or TEXAS, inc. 


DALLAS MEMPHIS ATLANTA 




















